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SHADOWS THAT PASS 


CHAPTER I 
FRANK THAUMA’S WILL 


HE Thauma papers, as collected by me, 

Johan Schruen, Chief of the Bureau 

of Statistics, came into being under the fol- 
lowing circumstances. 

We were a group of thirteen youths all 
about the same age who, from the autumn of 
1885 until the spring of 1888, studied to- 
gether in the same classes, preparing our- 
selves for those formal] examinations which 
are the necessary stepping-stones to a Uni- 
versity training. 

Even at that time the words “University 
Student” were no longer the magic key to a 
superior social circle. It is safe to say that 
only those among us who came from obscure 
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or provincial homes, or from country vil- 
lages, saw any real social betterment in the 
change from general to specialized studies. 
For the others in our group, the year of 
matriculation had no special significance, 
except inasmuch as it coincided with the be- 
ginning of a... frequently unpleasantly 
intrusive . . . crisis of adolescence. 

In this last year, a few days only after the 
close of the examinations, one of our group, 
Frank Thauma, just twenty years old, died 
suddenly and violently. 

A sealed envelope which he had intrusted 
to my care three months earlier was found to 
contain a perfectly valid testamentary pro- 
vision. And now that the period of twenty 
years has elapsed since his death, I, as his 
appointed executor, have carried out this 
provision carefully . . . if not exactly ac- 
cording to the letter, then at least in agree- 
ment with its true purpose and intention. 

The testamentary clause in question is 
prefaced by some personal comment by 
Frank Thauma, which, although juridically 
unimportant and also unnecessary, is hu- . 
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manly considered rather interesting. I will 
give it in its entirety. 


“I, Frank Felix Thauma, have already 
determined to dispose of my property even 
at this early period of my existence. For 
this coming term will undoubtedly part me 
from the comrades of my own age with 
whom I have spent three full and happy 
years. And later, life or death might equally 
prevent me from expressing to them my 
gratitude for these years, and my very real 
affection for them all. 

“The path along which our development 
has led us these three years, until we reached 
our present state of mental growth, has now 
come to the dividing fork. Each one of us 
must now make his own way in life alone, 
with the aid of the powers nature has be- 
stowed on him, or with the developed ability 
which he has won for himself. 

“T know . . . we have often spoken of it 
. . . that, mentally, I have always been the 
oldest of us all, the most advanced in self- 
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development. I matured early in self-dis- 
cernment. 

“T have never been morbid. But, ever 
since I can remember, I have observed and 
studied myself and have acquired thereby a 
clear perception of the years already lived 
and a surer outlook towards my future goal. 
I know of a certainty that not one of us faces 
his future as well equipped as I, in health, in 
knowledge, and especially in regard to ma- 
terial possessions. 

“But now, as we stand at the chalked line 
with our race to run, I feel myself actually 
handicapped by the very advantage condi- 
tioned by this lack of excess weight. And I 
feel the necessity for some more just dis- 
tribution, some greater equality of position 
to those who must now begin their race 
without me. 

“My comrades will remember how we dis- 
cussed this very thought one evening when 
we were all gathered together. And how we, 
each one for himself, mapped out the course 
for his life race during the coming twenty 
years. 
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“T recall that I stood leaning against the 
white door of the room in which we were 
gathered, and listened quietly as each one 
of my companions laid out his plan for his 
life, each one exercising the measure of his 
ability in giving expression to his hopes or 
to his more definite ambitions. 

“I remember one of you, big, unwieldy, 
burdened by his sluggish blood and corpu- 
lent body, who stood there helpless with his 
destiny hanging over his arm, doubtful, even 
a bit curious as he pondered: ‘Which of two 
good professions shall I choose? My father’s 
shop at home, or my uncle’s lumber business 
here?’ 

“There is another I recall, who, because 
he was a hunchback . . . had seated himself 
immediately under the chandelier, in its full 
glare. I can see him there before me, his 
head, proudly erect, resting on the cushion of 
his distorted back, his beautiful shining eyes 
staring enraptured at his future which now, 
on the eve of battle, passed in review before 
him, saluting him as he sat high enthroned 
in his royal box. I remember also that his 
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eyes met mine, just once. I was able to hide 
the pity I felt. But in return he sent me, 
in one swift intelligent glance, the full meas- 
ure of his unrestrained contempt. 

“And there I stood, more confident than 
any of my twelve friends, more sure of my- 
self. I stood there and weighed my possi- 
bilities on the sharp edge of my thoughts. 
Without any too great arrogance, I con- 
firmed in my own mind the balance of the 
facts .. . my physical strength, my good 
life equipment and my material surplus. I 
remember ... the others may recall it also, 
that I finally said: 


“Why are we all riding around on hopes 
and expectations which none of us have yet 
justified? The philosophy of a previous 
epoch asserted that aspiration alone was of 
value, never its achievement. This seems to 
me to be a fallacy. But I consider it a sign 
of weakness to try to anticipate the future. 
The man who does that is the man who can- 
not trust himself to utilize in full measure 
all the intervening years until his goal is 
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reached. Still, let us imagine just this once, 
that after twenty years some “Stopper” 
could command us all to halt in our tracks 
. . . the way they do with the little horses in 
Pony Roulette. Then let us see who is in 
the lead! Shall we do this? Very well 
then ... I will look on it as a worth-while 
competition, personally for my own sake, 
as well as for yours. 

“And furthermore I will give you this 
promise. 

““T am one of the few, possibly the only 
one among you, who is independently 
wealthy. I am not at all sure just now 
whether economic security is of any real 
advantage to a man, whether it might not 
rather handicap him by robbing him of a 
valuable incentive to work. But it might 
possibly ... in fact, I am sure it would 
be all wrong for me to undertake any di- 
vision at the start. Therefore, in place of 
any such present distribution, I promise that 
if any one of you, twenty years from now, 
can prove satisfactorily that financial assist- 
ance would determine the course of his 
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whole future existence, I will aid that man 
with the means at my disposal at the time.’ 


“Most of them laughed at my words. For 
even though they had been eagerly discussing 
the future, not one of them had seriously 
tried to estimate what his fate might be in 
twenty years. They had merely followed 
the dictates of their present youth and good 
health, readily suggesting happy, comfort- 
ing thoughts. But they looked up at me in 
sympathetic appreciation of my intention. 
And one, who was my very good friend, 
merrily gave me his hand on my promise. 

“It is this promise which I now put into 
correct, legally valid form, that it may be 
carried out irrespective of my life or death. 
If I should die before the twenty years are 
up... well, I have hardened my soul to 
expect and to be prepared for death at any 
moment. Should I live . . . I know that 
life, far more often than death, has the 
power to force a change in our most solemn 
vows. I desire, therefore, as my last, final, 
and at all times binding will and testament: - 
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“That from any property left by me a 
fund shall be established which is to lie 
untouched, with accrued interest, for a pe- 
riod of twenty years from the date of this 
document. 

“This fund, the full amount of the capital 
and the accrued interest shall, twenty years 
from the date of this document, be given 
to one (or to several) of the men whose 
names are listed below, who can prove sat- 
isfactorily that he stands at a crisis in his 
life, and that the money will stimulate his 
powers, will give confidence and incentive to 
his spirit .. . and that this money is needed 
to tide him over the difficulties of the mo- 
ment and to lead him onward to his de- 
termined goal. 

“T have appointed my good friend Johan 
Schruen executor of this fund, with power 
to send out the preliminary call, to under- 
take the necessary investigation and ap- 
praisal, as well as to perform all other duties 
resulting from the administration of the 
fund. My choice has fallen on Schruen for 
this position for the reason that he is the 
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only one of my twelve school comrades 
who I feel quite sure will never need as- 
sistance from the fund for himself. 

“The money I have set apart for this pur- 
pose is at the moment invested in a tract of 
timber land in the vicinity of Georgian Bay, 
Province of Ontario, North America. I in- 
herited this land from my father and it pays 
me an income of about qne thousand dollars 
a year. It could probably be realized at 
about fifteen thousand.” 

On a loose slip of paper attached to the 
will, Frank Thauma had written the follow- 


ing: 


“TY have purposely, with well considered 
intention, chosen these American woods for 
my legacy to my former school comrades. 
It was the first land my father ever owned, 
and the lumber from it—red pine, spruce 
and birch—which he floated down the Mis- 
sinaibié, laid the foundation of his fortune. 
He bought and sold many a timber tract 
after that, and he died a rich man. 

“But he never sold those stately forests . 
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in Hudson’s land, even when he left his 
settlements in the north and went south to 
live in a less inclement region. In his heart 
there dwelt an undying longing for these 
endless stretches of snow-clad forests, 
peopled only by the wolf, the dreaded car- 
cajou and the beaver. I have my father’s 
own roughly sketched maps of this region, 
heavy black blocks of woodland, veined by 
winding threads of rivers. The beautiful 
Indian names of forest and stream are 
written in by his own hand; Obitibi, Camp 
Kenogami, Mattawishguia River. . . . 

“Somewhere in there my father died, in 
the summer of 1884, as he roamed the 
wooded shores of Lake Superior, in the com- 
pany of his Indian lumber foreman, setting 
his traps or hunting the beaver. 

“TI myself have never seen these forests. 
When my father did not return, my mother 
brought me back across the Atlantic to her 
native country. Of my childhood years in 
the west, I can remember only the great 
gray cities. Since that time, I have always 
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lived in cities; I have never seen the true 
primeval forest. 

“T have never seen these American woods 
in Hudson’s land. But they are dearer to 
me than all my inheritance besides. I know 
them well, intimately, in my imagination. 
In my dreams I cross those great slopes 
on swift snowshoes, where the black frost- 
tipped banners of the pine stretch away in 
long vistas on a flooring of naked snow. 
In dreams, I paddle my canoe through the 
angrily churning current of the Abiti or the 
Missinaibié. In dreams, with only the Crees 
for companions, I follow the clumsy tracks 
of bear and caribou through the woods. 

“TI have given up my dreams of late. In- 
stead has come a decision to visit my forests 
within the year. Partly because I really 
want to see them . . . and partly because I 
am fortunate enough to be able to compare 
my dreams with the reality. 

“Should I die early ... who knows when 
his hour may come? . . . although somehow 
I feel that I hold my life in the hollow of 
my closed hand, so sure of it that even if . 
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I did dare open my hand it would not escape 
me. . . (Life weighs heavily . . . very 
heavily, although now I cannot feel this load 
burdening my hand) . . . but if I should 
die early, these lines are my last will and 
testament, for I know of nothing better to 
give my comrades than my beloved forests. 

“They will find them peopled by my 
dreams. My father wanders about some- 
where in there, thin, sallow, as I remember 
him, ever pushing forward into the un- 
mapped reaches, crossing and recrossing his 
own ox-wagon tracks. I shall wander there 
also, less alive than now, but less burdened, 
in that I shall have lost one of the two worlds 
in which I now live and shall be only a stark 
shade in a forest of shadows. 

“T dare to write what I have here written 
because it will be read only after my death. 
We have a right to expect sincerity of the 
dead, and passionate purpose. 

“To him whom I have made my executor 
in this document, I give full authority to 
dispose over my legacy as he thinks best. 
It is my desire and my hope to give some 
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one human being a new chance in life, and 
to do it with that possession which gave my 
family its first chance. But I lay no obliga- 
tions on my man. I will not bind him who 
carries out these provisions in any way. The 
forest in Hudson’s land can be sold or real- 
ized in the way that seems best. I make no 
conditions for a period which I cannot now 
possibly foresee. And:I leave the choice 
of the beneficiary entirely to the executor 
of this will, or to any one whom he may 
appoint to make that choice in his stead.” 


This document bears the signature “Frank 
Felix Thauma” and is certified by a notary. 
It was examined by the executors of Frank 
Thauma’s estate, found fully valid and legal 
and was admitted to probate. From the 
time of the closing of the estate until this 
day ... the entire term of twenty years 
appointed for its operation ... it has been 
left in my custody. 

But meanwhile, before I proceed to the 
story of my activities as executor of this 
document, and set forth the inclosures and - 
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statements I have received from applicants 
who believe themselves entitled to the en- 
joyment of the Thauma legacy, I will linger 
for a few moments over the only half- 
explained facts, as I know them, which con- 
cern Frank Thauma’s most unfortunate 
death. 

I regret that I am not in possession of a 
copy of the examination of eyewitnesses of 
the catastrophe which was held by the near- 
est maritime court. These eyewitnesses 
were the following University students: 
Gerhardt Gawe, Petrus Kerguelen, Hans 
Peter Hamling, Hermann Ross, and an 
Englishman, James B. James, ordinary sea- 
man from Dartmouth. 

Among the papers relating to the estate, 
there was no report of the investigation made 
by the Swedish District Court. But there 
is an official, legally correct declaration that 
Frank Felix Thauma, twenty years old, 
University student, came to his death pre- 
sumably by drowning. 

However, I have a letter written me by 
Petrus Kerguelen, one of the above-men- 
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tioned students, concerning this very matter. 
It was written from his temporary abiding 
place in the Upper Congo several years 
after Frank Thauma’s death, and was in 
answer to a letter of mine requesting a de- 
tailed statement which I might include in the 
Thauma papers. I was already looking for- 
ward in thoughtful care to the future, and 
had planned that I would collect these 
papers into a book of human documents. I 
give here, in the following, this letter from 
Petrus Kerguelen, or at least such parts of 
it as intimately concern the matter in 
question. 


CHAPTER II 


IN THE FOG 


“WT was on the 29th of August that we 

five, Ross, Gerhardt Gawe, Hamling, 
Thauma and I, sailed away from the very 
popular and, to my thinking, altogether too 
fashionable resort on the north coast, where 
for nearly a week we had been the recipi- 
ents of a hospitality I had never seen equaled 
before. We had arrived there in Frank 
Thauma’s cabin sloop, and we left there in 
the same boat. She was a light, very fast 
model, a true racing boat with five prizes 
to her credit already. Her name at the time 
was Helix II. 

“I forgot to mention that we had the 
sailor Jim with us as deckhand. 

“Ten years have gone by since that day, 
and I am now thousands of miles to the 
southward of those northern lands which 
were then our home. I am writing this letter 
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in surroundings which would have looked 
very strange to me then. Can you picture 
me sitting with a saddlebag laid over my 
knees to serve as a table, in the center of a 
circular clearing surrounded by a forest of 
mangroves? Through the endless labyrinths 
of this jungle crawl and twist seven faint 
paths, low-roofed by overhanging branches, 
along which our expedition will wander 
when it sets out to-morrow evening to push 
its investigating way through Central Afri- 
ca’s flora, or to move along the length of its 
measuring tape in the unexplored regions 

of the Congo’s many rich tributaries. 
“Here, too, I am among fellow country- 
men ... among men whose names are as 
Flemish as mine, although my family has 
lived for five generations in the country of 
my birth, far to the northward of the Flan- 
ders provinces. But I feel at home here 
with my three Dutch and two Belgian com- 
rades. And I feel, also, that my name means 
more than a mere rudiment, handed down 
from some far-off ancestor who was entirely 
Flemish. It stands for something in me, - 
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in my soul. My thoughts, on their flight to 
the northland, halt involuntarily over that 
country which my companions here have 
described for me so vividly that it seems as 
if I had seen it myself at some time... 
and now recognize it all again . . . the level 
marshes and the grass-covered dykes of their 
forefathers and mine. 

“But I will master my memories and send 
them further on their way to the north. 
Here, in the center of this African clearing, 
I can recall a bright blue day, the Sound 
flaming white to the eastward where the sun 
has just shaken itself free of the last bub- 
bling cloud-banks. To the north and the 
west lies blue open water, the short, choppy 
seas beating sharply against the thumping 
bows of our boat. 

“There were six of us in the boat, just as 
many as could find room aft of the cabin. 
We four boys sat along the after-rail. Jim, 
the deckhand, cowered forward by the stay- 
sail, and Frank Thauma stood erect by the 
stern sheets, the tiller straining hard against 
his left hip under the pressure to windward. 
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“Before all else, I remember glancing 
over my shoulder every few minutes to look 
at Frank 'Thauma, and with each glance I 
took back a fresher and more vivid picture 
of him when again I let my eyes sink to the 
whirling, twisting water-rings that shot out 
from under our keel. 

“He seemed to affect us all so strangely 
those days. Even then, I remember catch- 
ing the half-glances of the others following 
his every movement as he stood erect sev- 
eral feet above where we sat, sensing the 
wind with lightly parted lips, steering the 
boat with the slight pressure of his left hip. 
For some reason or other he wore no cap 
that day, but in its place he had fastened a 
narrow strap of yellow leather about his 
forehead. It parted his long straight black 
hair like a shining copper ring. His gaze 
seemed to be wandering back and forth be- 
tween remote invisible distances and the 
present actuality, at the one moment keenly 
aware of our course and wind, at the next 
sunk deep in memories. I could imagine, 
still mirrored in his pupils, the memory of a | 
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very young girl whom we had met a few days 
before. The firm lines about his lips seemed 
broken by soft wishes, floating up in buoyant 
bubbles from his heart. 

“The afterglow of those last joyous days 
lay over us all. We had been tied down to 
work for so long... . it was our first adven- 
ture and it had been so pleasant! 

“To me there was, at one and the same 
time, something of a savage’s easy lightning- 
flash mobility, and yet something of the 
calm, assured poise of the cultivated man 
about Frank Thauma’s not very tall but 
slender, well-proportioned figure. His pro- 
file, which was quite Indian . . . there may 
have been some admixture of Indian blood 
from his father’s side... his dark skin, his 
features at once sensitive and intelligent, 
although not yet ripened to full masculinity, 
made on us all an impression which is in- 
effaceable to this day. 

“Fe seemed the very spirit of youth, good- 
ness and genius. His influence on us all was 
without a limit in those days. 

“T realized this when the usually rather 
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taciturn Hans Peter Hamling had begun 
to talk about it the previous evening, under 
cover of his usual everlasting habit of pro- 
test. 

“We were walking along the beach, and 
in front of us were Thauma and the young 
girl, Gertie Gerner ... not yet arm in arm 
.. . but with a strange rhythmic similarity 
of movement as they walked. I found it 
difficult to tear my eyes away from the 
supple curve of her neck where, under the 
rebelliously escaping curls of her braided 
hair, sun and sea water had gilded it to tinted 
meerschaum. Unfortunately the fluttering 
folds of her loose coat obliterated the unfor- 
gettably soft and pliant profile of her back 
and hips. As I walked, I picked out the 
slender track of her elastic yet firm steps, 
like lance heads on the sand, and crushed 
them thoughtfully, and just a bit sadly, 
under my boot. 

“I was very young at the time and not 
the rover I have since become. I had not 
yet accustomed myself to pass over unes- 
sentials with a certain ease. It is a habit 
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I have now learned, now that I have so little 
opportunity to lmger long in any one 
Spot... ss 

“But I was roused out of my melancholy 
thoughts and plunged instead into an odd, 
uneasy sort of prescience when Hamling be- 
gan to speak. He was saying: 

““ “His name even hasn’t a national sound 
to it. And have you noticed anyhow, that 
of all of us here, my name is the only one 
that is really northern? The rest of you are 
probably immigrants from ... well, Hol- 
land, or how do I know? ... maybe you’re 
Greeks.’ 

“He laughed, his teeth showing, his heavy 
back shaking. 

“IT stared at him astonished. His body 
reminded me of nothing so much as of a 
high-piled stack of firewood, a heavy bundle 
of bones in the shapeless bag of his shabby 
coat. As I looked at him, the expression 
I knew so well came into his eyes .. . em- 
bittered, humiliated, malign. He went 
OMe sss 
“Why are we all so interested in 
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Thauma? He has intelligence and wealth, 
I admit that. Breeding, too, you will prob- 
ably add. He has bewitched us all by his 
poise and self-assurance. Or do you know 
any other reason?’ 

“Hamling’s big heavy fist came down hard 
on my shoulder. His eyes bored keenly into 
mine. 

“ “Tell me,’ he spoke in a lower tone now. 
‘Why is he always in our thoughts? At least 
I know he is in my thoughts most of the 
time. When I am asleep, I dream of him. 
If I can see him, I find myself looking at 
him continually. And if he is not there 
where I happen to be, I find myself looking 
around for him. Sometimes I think that 
this may be the reason: he has everything 
that I lack, although I have just as good a 
right to it as he has. I am one of the com- 
mon people. I grew up in a home so ugly, 
so mean and shabby that he ... well, he 
has no idea of the existence even of that 
sort of thing. It was in a country village 
far to the west. My father was a drunken 
butcher’s apprentice who stank of cheap - 
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brandy when he didn’t just happen to stink 
of blood . . . according to whether he had 
work or not. A charitably inclined priest 
and the chairman of the parish council got 
together and decided that they’d try to make 
something of me. They gave me a chance. 
They got me a free scholarship in a local 
school and then in this preparatory course. 
But the priest was retired on a pension and 
my subsidy stopped coming... .’ 

“T nodded. I remembered those days and 
how wretched Hamling had looked. He 
continued: 

““What I want to say is this. After I 
had lived those three weeks of an utterly 
miserable existence, I suddenly began to re- 
ceive money from home again, the same 
amount as before. But I couldn’t get an 
answer to any of my questions as to where 
it came from. I have my suspicion now.’ 

“He paused. Although I, too, could im- 
agine what had happened, I did not put my 
thoughts into words. After a few moments’ 
silence, he began to talk again, in a rising 
irritation. 
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“ ‘He’s always stood aside for me... 
given me precedence over himself, because 
he knew he could afford to do it... and he 
knew that he could afford to do even more. 
He always let me come through the yearly 
examinations as Number One. I could see 
him counting up our points during the ex- 
amination, and again and again I have seen 
him drop back deliberately at the decisive 
moment. He knew I needed the stipend 
that goes with the first place. He did not 
begrudge me this pittance.’ 

“Still I did not speak and Hamling went 
on after a pause. 

“There are certain feelings, certain sus- 
ceptibilities, which you men who have always 
been comfortably well off can never under- 
stand. The upper class has its own espec- 
ially benevolent way of dealing out knife- 
thrusts from behind . . . so that one cannot 
see the hand which drives the knife. They 
eall it being charitable discreetly and tact- 
fully. The rich man can so well do without 
our whining gratitude. Oh, yes! they allow 
the poor their miserable shred of pride and - 
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want to spare us the necessity of scowling 
into the almsgiver’s pitying eyes. They 
do not like to humiliate us... as if we did 
not have to humiliate ourselves all our lives, 
as if we did not have to crawl on our bellies 
in the dust like dogs ... as if we did not 
have to let ourselves be helped by people who 
have no more and no better right to live 
than we have.’ 

“He stood still and looked after Thauma 
who was now some distance ahead of us on 
the path to the hotel. Hamling stood with 
his hands in his coat pockets. 

““T am his guest here like the rest of 
you. That’s an open and honest situation 
which I can accept. But... he'll have to 
answer to me for the other matter.’ 

“T could well understand the compelling 
need for Hamling’s polemic. And now as 
we four sat together in Thauma’s boat, I 
saw Hamling’s gaze directed at Thauma, 
seeming to cling to him with a strange in- 
sistence as he stood high above us steering 
the boat with an easy pressure of his left 
hip. 
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“Nearest Thauma sat the quiet intelligent 
Gerhardt Gawe, who always managed to 
find a place closer to Thauma than the rest 
of us, although he usually kept his eyes 
turned in another direction. Every now and 
then a knife-sharp quick glance from under 
his light red eyelashes would fall on some 
one of us. It would always, somehow, make 
us oddly uncertain in what we were saying 
or were about to say. 

“I remember that he began to question 
Thauma about his plans. But Thauma never 
talked about his future career at any time 
and would not do it then. He stood there, 
smiled down at us, and shook his head. 

““T have not decided on anything and 
do not intend to, just yet at any rate. Why 
should I lay down any hard and fast im- 
mutable course for myself thus early? I can 
let life take me and do with me whatever it 
will.’ 

“T thought to myself that indeed he could 
afford even to do that. There was no risk 
for him in letting himself drift along the 
currents that might cross his path. And- 
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yet, even in that moment, I saw his hand 
tighten on the tiller as if to release some 
unconscious resolution within his own soul. 
It seemed to me that he would be of those 
who lead other men, an organizer, or ad- 
ministrator . . . something of the sort .. .. 
one of those men who exert an indescribable 
influence over the hearts and minds of others. 
Had he not already won such an influence 
over our little group? 

“ *T believe,’ said Thauma, ‘that the epoch 
which lies just ahead of us will give us all 
work to do in plenty. We are facing a pe- 
riod of expansion, of growth. The lean ’80’s 
are gone, and have left little behind but 
unsolved problems. There will be much, 
very much for all of us to do. But it is too 
early for me to choose my path already. I 
have not found myself yet. I must travel, 
too, before I can settle on anything.’ 

“His eyes veiled themselves as he stood 
there breathing in the wind that came with 
a sudden blue-black rippling of the little 
waves and caught at our sail. It was then 
that I understood, all at once, understood 
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what had attracted us to Frank Thauma. 
It was his noticeable and remarkable vital- 
ity, his superb health and strength, the life- 
force which was a wellspring of vigor for 
every one of us. His whole being seemed 
so absolute, so incontestible. He could only 
go forward to greater growth, to higher and 
higher development, he could never grow 
old. 

“The ideal type for our times... . 

“We had made our camp on a little pla- 
teau of heather-covered boulders behind a 
ring of low islets, where Felix II lay at 
anchor in an open cove of smooth, shining 
water, floating above her own mirrored re- 
flection. It was well along in the afternoon 
before we had reached the little island near 
the Swedish coast where we were now rest- 
ing. 

“Jim, the deckhand, sat not far from us 
on a low rock, his sullen old face hanging 
between his gnarled shoulders. The name 
Felix II shone like a blood-red tattooing 
across his chest. He had sunk back into the 
dull imbecility which was the usual result 
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on him of two day’s shore leave . . . with 
the always incidental whisky. I never could 
understand why Thauma kept the man in 
his service. 

“We heated our canned food over the 
flame of a small alcohol stove. Hamling 
prepared our evening meal. He had early 
learned how to look after himself under any 
circumstances. Behind us was a ring of 
granite blocks, shimmering violet, flecked 
with specks of mica. Among and beyond 
the rocks was the low oak scrub, twisted, 
bent and curled, which crept the length and 
the breadth of this uninhabited island. The 
Swedish coast lay like a pale blue threadline 
stripe along the shining horizon. 

“When we have had our supper,’ said 
Thauma, who stood on a rock from which 
he had a wider view than the rest of us, ‘we 
will explore this island. Nobody ever comes 
here. It will be like taking possession of a 
“new country.’ He paused suddenly and 
looked down at his feet. 

“When we came up to him we saw, im- 
mediately beside his foot, the sharp-pointed 
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head of a big adder, raised and swaying over 
the swelling coils of its body. 

“<«T was about to step on that very spot,’ 
said Thauma, ‘but I saw it just in time.’ 
With a merry laugh he added, “The gods 
watch over me.’ He stepped back carefully. 
Somehow none of us seemed to want to kill 
the beautiful snake with its graceful body 
radiating color, warmth and life. 

“Hamling stood a little distance away, 
his neck bent, his new black student cap 
looking much too small for his big, round 
head. The queer dull melancholy in his eyes 
depressed us all, with the exception of Ger- 
hardt Gawe, who turned to me to whisper 
his disgust at the other’s attitude. 

“ “Foolish of Thauma to have brought the 
fellow along ...a surly envious slave-soul 
. . » thankless and undisciplined. ...’ It 
was just at that moment that I saw Ham- 
ling’s and 'Thauma’s eyes meet in a short 
glance. From then on Thauma, also, seemed 
a bit uneasy. 

“It was an oddly painful mood, little by 
little relaxing to apathy, that came over us . 
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there amid the barren rocks with the wide 
open sea before us, its waves pushing each 
other nervously and convulsively towards 
the shore until they plunged into the restless, 
foaming eddy at the foot of the rocks. One 
single long cloud like a bridge of heavy 
brown fog, equally broad throughout its 
length, was spread across the sky from hori- 
zon to horizon. We lay there looking up 
in wonder at this odd cloud which seemed 
to have coiled itself about the earth like a 
gigantic brown serpent. 

“Thauma sprang up, a little paler than 
before, and ran down to a pool between the 
rocks to wash his hands. His face was 
turned towards me and he smiled at me. At 
that moment, as if I had received some 
secret communication from him, my thoughts 
suddenly centered on Gertie Gerner, that 
clever little girl whose beautiful burning 
eyes I had not forgotten. Nor had f for- 
gotten the passionate gliding of her body 
when she walked or danced. My eyes had 
followed it enraptured, the one time I 
danced with Gertie Gerner. 
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“T turned my head away quickly. I have 
never seen the girl since. Although the 
years have surely wrought changes in her 
also . . . wherever she is. . . . I do not 
know where, but I know it must be many 
thousand miles from here . . . the memory 
of that short moment when her back bent 
light and pliant over my arm, can still warm 
my blood and send it pulsing powerfully, 
awakening unease in my heart. 

“Shall we set out now?’ asked 'Thauma. 
Laughing gayly, he told us to imagine our- 
selves an expedition of explorers in a still 
unoccupied country. It was that evening, 
too, that he talked to us about his forests 
in Hudson’s land which he had never yet seen. 
He talked about it as we walked along. We 
pushed our way through the scrub which 
was just the height of our shoulders. We 
found traces of ancient paths, often choked 
with rubbish and underbrush. There was 
a hollow in the center of the island, a swamp 
almost completely overgrown with reeds, 
from the depths of which came an invisible 
but noisome and benumbing gas, bringing to | 
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our nostrils an odor as of dank moldy dun- 
geons deep down beneath the very founda- 
tion of the rocks. We counted fifty adders 
during our walk. They lay frequently in 
clusters, a tangled slimy ball of gray and 
black spawn, only just distinguishable amid 
the curled heather roots. 

“Hamling and Thauma walked side by 
side. Now and then Thauma glanced over 
his left shoulder to look at his companion 
cautiously and searchingly. I saw by the 
nervous twitch of his shoulders that the ten- 
sion between the two friends was seeking a 
firmer basis, that Thauma was uneasy or, 
at least, that he was trying to appear calm. 

“To me the difference between the two 
was never more strikingly noticeable. 
Thauma’s ideally slender grace of bearing, 
his charm, his nervous sensitiveness, the 
never intrusive sincere warmth of his gaze 
which we all knew and felt, . . . and more 
than everything else his freedom to dispose 
over himself, his good luck and all the happy 
chances that stood marked clear on his brow. 
. - . In contrast, Hamling’s heavy four- 
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square body burdened by its own immense 
muscles, this gnarled and sinewy gorilla 
carcass, bearing the sign manual of crude 
heavy labor; his long, flail-like arms; his 
shoulders bent to the form of a yoke. . . 
yes, that was indeed the bearing of the un- 
free man, the mind crushed by the burden 
of cruel necessity. I understood that be- 
tween these two, as between all opposing 
poles, there must flow a swift current, a 
stream which seeks the balance of unity. 
There was a moment when I almost expected 
to see them suddenly face each other like 
wrestlers crushed in each other’s arm-grip, 
to fall at the last, still struggling, over the 
edge of the slope, rolling down through its 
growth of yellow broom. 

“But the solution was a far more arbi- 
trary one. The knot was cut with a hap- 
hazard casualness, the memory of which has 
always come back to me in the shape of a 
warning in later crises of my life, making 
me uncertain and irresolute. .. . 

“It was almost evening when we came 
strolling back. The sun had wrapped itself _ 
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in red mists. A faint, wan haze like a pale 
cobweb lay over heather and oak scrub. We 
came back to our camp tired and yet not 
relaxed. We were all uneasy, too. There 
had been no interesting discoveries, no unex- 
pected adventures to relieve the tension of 
our spirits. 

“Jim, the sailor, lay on his back fast 
asleep, his swelling paunch lifting from the 
greensward. He was snoring like a minia- 
ture hurricane. Back of his neck, as an 
improvised pillow, was our whisky bottle, 
quite empty. We gathered in a circle around 
him, annoyed and yet just about ready to 
laugh. 

“Suddenly Thauma whirled about with 
a start and began to run. 

“Out of the corner of my eye I saw a 
white boat about four or five hundred yards 
from the shore, evidently drifting with the 
current. JI, too, turned on my heels. 

“ “Who had charge of the Felix?’ I cried. 
“Who made her fast? 

“Gawe opened his mouth wide, blowing 
out the air. ‘Hamling,’ he said. 
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‘“Hamling went oddly black about the 
eyes. By that time we had all three begun 
to walk down to the water; Ross, as usual, 
modestly in the background, and continu- 
ally whistling the same five notes until I 
angrily ordered him to stop it. We could 
see Thauma standing by the water at the 
spot where we had landed. He was bend- 
ing over, lifting up an anchor and painter 
rope. 

“ “The painter wasn’t fastened to the boat 
properly,’ said Gawe. ‘I told Hamling 
that when he made her fast.’ 

“As he spoke, we saw Thauma pull his 
sweater over his head and kick off his boots. 
The next moment I saw his naked back in 
the water, flaming in the vanishing sunset 
red. We broke into arun. But before we 
reached the heap of clothes on the shore, we 
could just glimpse the back of his neck 
lifting out of the ripples like a little golden 
ball. 

“A minute more and the sun was hidden. 
The half-darkness of twilight dropped 
down on us with startling suddenness. The - 
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Felix II drifted along with the pull of the 
current like a black profile, the hull, mast, 
and the pale corner made by the jib picked 
out by the dusk. A cold puff of wind blew 
in our faces. We took a deep breath of it 
and our hands dropped helplessly at our 
sides. What should we do now? 

“* “It’s quite impossible,’ said Ross. “The 
boat is much too far out. We are marooned 
here. Is there any place we can sleep, do 
you think? I wonder if any fishermen ever 
come here? And how ares«we off for pro- 
visions?’ 

“Gawe took off his hat and let the wind 
ruffle his hair. He was not at all uneasy. 

“<“That’s no distance at all for Thauma 
to swim, even if the boat should drift faster. 
But it was crazy of us not to take in the jib 
before we came ashore. That was another 
of Hamling’s little ideas. Thauma will 
find a way out somehow. I'll answer for 
that with my own head. But I’d like to see 
any one else do it!” 

“Then our attention was attracted to 
Hamling, who was crouched down on his 
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haunches hastily unlacing his boots, his big, 
flat face twisted in an angry grin. 

“Tl let Thauma get a good start,’ he 
said. ‘I don’t mind having something to 
catch up to.’ 

“Slowly he pulled off his coat and trousers. 
I could not help noticing the coarse cheap- 
ness of his shirt and stockings. Suddenly I 
felt dizzy, a great alarm and depression 
came over me. 

“Hurry! I whispered to him. “Oh, do 
hurry! It might be too late.’ 

“He looked me straight in the eyes. 
Without saying another word he dragged 
his heavy body with its roughened gray skin 
over the edge of the rocks. With a splash 
he dropped into the water and began to 
swim. 

“TI could not see the horizon now. Sea 
and sky melted into one another, suddenly 
veiling the silhouette of the Feliv IZ. I 
could not quite make out whether it was 
darkness or only a heavy fog that had settled 
down on us. 

“'Thauma’s head was about half way to . 
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the boat. Hamling did not seem to be gain- 
ing on him very quickly. Still a prey to 
vague uneasiness, I began climbing over 
some of the higher outlying rocks and lost 
sight of the swimmers for some few minutes. 

“I was distressed, for gradually it had 
dawned on my inner consciousness that this 
was a duel between those two . . . that it 
was to determine, in a peculiarly secret and 
quite unforeseen struggle, to determine 
finally, once for all, who was the stronger 
of the two. 

“'Thauma had looked back once and must 
certainly have seen Hamling undressing. 
He had stiffened himself visibly and put 
more energy into his swimming. It would 
be so like him to be glad for his comrade’s 
sake that the other should have the satisfac- 
tion of a contest of strength. 

“The others came jumping after me from 
rock to rock until we stood on the outermost 
point of the cove with a free view of the 
open water before us. 

“Then we halted in sudden alarm. We 
could see neither the boat nor our two swim- 
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mers. Uncounted dark specks and bright 
flashes of light danced over the waves in 
the foreground. Not two hundred feet 
away a blank wall of fog reared itself, mov- 
ing rapidly shoreward as we watched. We 
could already feel the cold, clammy dew of 
its approach prickling our skin. 

“We stood and looked at each other, 
absolutely confused and ‘helpless at the sight 
of this white blindness moving over our field 
of vision. After a few wordless moments, 
we began to climb back to the shore. There 
was silence everywhere around us. Yet we 
all had the impression of some deep, weirdly 
unlocalized sound, a dull booming as of 
distant hammers beating on brass. 

“We had no watches with us, we had left 
them all in the boat. 

“There we stood in our light sweaters 
without an implement of any kind . . . not 
even any means of telling the time. 

“Ross began to call out ‘Ahoy-ho, ahoy- 
ho!’ His voice was swallowed up by the 
fog. It was like talking into a roll of cotton . 
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wadding. And from out there never a 
sound. 

“There was nothing for us to do but to 
wait. We sat down side by side. Every now 
and then some one said something. 

““Let’s shout again, to show them in 
which direction the land lies.’ 

“We shouted, all three together, for some 
few minutes and then stopped abruptly. 
This aimless yelling seemed so foolish all 
of a sudden. It had grown noticeably 
darker. Gawe remarked that fully an hour 
must have passed while we were waiting. 

‘** “Not more than fifteen minutes at most,’ 
contradicted Ross. “They have probably 
reached the boat and are waiting till the fog 
lifts. I suggest that we look for some shel- 
ter for the night.’ , 

“But we still sat there, wideawake and 
waiting. Our guest, Jim, was awake now, 
too, and sat looking at us with suspicious 
and distrustful eyes. It was quite evident 
that he did not believe our report of what 
had happened. 

“Tt was entirely dark now. We sat there, 
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smothered under a night of icy rain, our 
backs against a wall of wet rock, waiting 
for the morning light. 

“A timeless night passed by at last, the 
blackness brightened to gray, and we began 
to see again. But there was no dark shape 
floating there on the water. The surface of 
the sea lay gray at first, then gradually 
brightened, but quite empty to the veiled 
horizon. 

“Hans Hamling returned during the 
morning. He came up behind us, walking 
from the landward side, limping, bent over, 
dragging his heavy naked body through the 
oak scrub. We called out to him. He came 
staggering down the slope towards us until 
his legs gave way under him and he sank 
in a heap at my feet. His back was one 
dripping shield of blood, his elbows and 
knees were cut and bruised. 

““Thauma!’ we shouted all together. 
“Where is Thauma?’ 

“He did not answer. The whites of his 
eyes turned up towards me. 
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“““He’s not here with us,’ I cried. ‘He 
hasn’t come back.’ 

“Hamling shook his head, but could not 
speak yet. With an effort he was able to stand 
and we ran back ahead of him over the route 
he had come. The Felix II lay anchored off 
the northern point of the island, about fif- 
teen minutes’ walk from where we had sat 
waiting all night. The boat was half full 
of water, her keel scraping audibly on the 
rough rocks. 

“We turned to Hamling, who stood 
breathing heavily, his clenched fists pressed 
against his powerful chest, waiting for our 
questions. 

““Thauma!’ 

He nodded. His face seemed to grow 
longer, stretching out like the reflection in 
a concave mirror. He spoke slowly, with 
difficulty. 

““T saw him die. It was. . . the very 
moment I passed him in the water... . I 
saw his face suddenly change . . . all at 
once . . . he died there in the water... . 
I don’t know how . . . or why . . . he 
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threw his head back, hiseye. .. broke... 
grewdim.. . Isawit.. . he sank before 
I could catch him.’ We stared at him as 
he went on as if in explanation: ‘I dived 
seven times but could not find him. The 
water is black with seaweed there. Besides, 
he was dead when he sank. I had to try to 
catch the boat before the fog came.’ 

“Gawe started forward, his trembling 
fists raised threateningly towards Ham- 
ling. 

“ “You're lying to us!’ 

“Hamling smiled wanly, with difficulty. 
His hand drew a circle out over the water. 

“ “Where should [ look for him? He was 
already dead when he went down.’ 

“We left him standing there, standing 
with some hint of a menace on his bowed 
forehead, belligerent, tense, challenging. 
We left him standing there and waded out 
into the lagoons between the islets. We 
climbed along the sides of the rocks. 

“We looked deep down through still, 
green water into a black forest of growing 
seaweed, endless stretches of it, reaching - 
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away until it lost itself beneath the sun- 
sparkling sea surface. Down there... . 

“Endless black forests of seaweed! Was 
Frank Thauma wandering about down 
there? Deep down in those black, silent 
forests, drifting through the waving slime 
of the ocean floor, amid fathom-tall grass 
and quivering alge ... wandering some- 
where down there through deep untrodden 
paths towards the regions of the Un- 
Downe 4... 


CHAPTER III 


THROUGH TWENTY YEARS 


HAVE set down this entire report from 

Kerguelen’s letter to show what Frank 
Thauma meant to us. Even now, twenty 
years later, I can still feel the bitter after- 
math of the grief that struck me to the heart 
when I heard of his death. 

The news came to me while I, with four 
or five others who knew him, was at the home 
of my parents. We lived those days in an 
isolated villa somewhat on the English style, 
built on a high point of the coast near a 
popular resort. One of our guests was Miss 
Gertie Gerner, the daughter of my mother’s 
sister. I mention her now as her name will 
come up later in these papers. 

We two, Gertie Gerner and I, stood lean- 
ing over a balustrade at the edge of the ter- 
race looking down on the level surface of | 
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the wide moonlit ocean stretching away forty 
feet below us, when the telegram from Ross 
was brought to me. He had sent it from a 
little Swedish coast town, twenty-four hours 
before. 

My cousin had just been speaking. My 
ear was still attuned to the sweet cadence 
of her voice, which was like some soft-toned 
instrument. About her lips there lingered 
a little smile, moonlit and melting, a smile 
that did not fade, as, suddenly, icy cold and 
quivering in every fiber, my knees giving 
way beneath me, I staggered back against 
the railing. The telegram, crushed to a 
ball, fell from my nerveless fingers to the 
water. Her smile did not fade, even when 
I whispered the three short words telling 
her the terrible thing that had happened. 
Not a line in her face vibrated, but her 
raised left hand sank softly, weakly, at her 
side. 

She stood there before me in the moon- 
light, looking so little, so very young, unable 
to speak, shivering as with a sudden chill, 
in her thin, low-cut tulle gown. Did she 
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understand the depth and the breadth of 
what had happened to all of us? . . . She 
who had been one of us, had been like our 
comrade those last days? Did it come to 
her also, as it came to me, like the first 
shadow cast by the black wings of inexorable 
fate? 

She was so young, so very young those 
days. It would have keen only natural if 
she had fallen in love with my dead friend, 
in a gentle, decorous, maidenly way. Most 
young girls noticed him in those days more 
than they did the rest of us. They showed 
their feelings unconsciously by becoming 
very talkative or very shy in his presence. 

I met Gertie Gerner frequently after that. 
Oddly unselfconscious, her eternal flower- 
like smile growing a bit strained and fixed 
with the years, she danced light-footed and 
heedless through the various well-to-do 
homes of our circle, season after season. 

As for Frank Thauma, his death has 
always seemed to me a strangely cruel irrel- 
evancy. Life should not permit such a lack 
of logic as a too-early death spells. It was. 
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a crime, too, from the social point of view, 
_ that Frank Thauma should not have reached 
the age where I now stand, the age when a 
man is of most use to the world. What might 
he not have achieved in some special field, 
with his eminent ability! And how was it 
possible, how logically comprehensible, that 
this ability, that all this talent and power, 
should suddenly be scattered, destroyed, 
brought to utter nothingness? I often think 
that the hidden currents of power started 
into being by his life must still be active, must 
still go on as secret vibrations in the sub- 
stance of our existence, a continuous electric 
stream which cannot spend itself entirely 
until the world elements around it have ful- 
filled their purpose. 

In the following years my life, running 
as it does by rule and schedule, has led me 
far away from such all too sentimental and 
possibly harmful reflections. The duty 
which it rests upon me to perform, now that 
twenty years have passed since those days, 
has again unveiled and illumined thoughts 
which I had shut away into one of the deep- 
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est and most secret cellars of my conscious- 
ness. 

As I sit writing in my office, amid neither 
countless nor uncounted, but still inordi- 
nately numerous shelves, boxes and indexed 
file cases of statistics, the figure of my dead 
friend rises before my imagination, as vital, 
young and charming as he was in life. I do 
not grudge myself these thoughts, even 
though I must go on placidly arranging my 
little cards in the six subdivisions of the 
lettered cases made of varnished ash. 

It is now my duty to carry out the impor- 
tant testamentary disposition made _ by 
Frank 'Thauma and intrusted to me as his 
executor. 

The possessions or domains which his will 
made part of the Thauma legacy remained, 
after his death, under the management of 
the firm who administered his estate. I was 
informed that an attempt had been made 
to realize on the property at the time, but 
without success. The income from it for a 
period of about ten years had been added 
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to the capital and made part of the fund 
after deduction of all expenses. During 
the last years, however, the fund property 
had not paid any income at all. 

But before I go into any explanation of 
that fact, I must mention Oswald Saunte’s 
visit to me; the logical next link in the 
Thauma papers. It happened on the exact 
day, the twentieth anniversary of Frank 
Thauma’s death. 

My clerk who announced him had not 
understood his name aright. I did not recog- 
nize him as he came into the office and with- 
out waiting to be asked, climbed up onto 
my highest revolving desk chair, in front of 
which was a footstool. He sat perched up 
there, his big shining eyes fixed on mine, 
smiling a reserved and searching smile, and 
stroking his black pointed beard which 
seemed to throw out electric sparks under 
the long pale delicate fingers. At last his 
voice came, soft, pleasant, melodic. 

“Then you really do not recognize me? 
In one respect, at least, I have not changed 
at all.” 
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A glint of gentle, intelligent irony came 
into his eyes, illumining the sense of his 
words. But as he sat there on the same 
level with me, the distortion of his back 
was scarcely noticeable. ‘Then the next 
moment, as if intentionally, he let his head 
sink deep between his broad shoulders, 
throwing it back until his neck rested as if 
on a cushion. His fine white teeth smiled 
with a touch of sadness between the silky 
black hairs of his beard. Then it was that I 
knew him. 

“Saunte!” I exclaimed, “good day to you! 
I recognize you now. . . . I knew you by 
your voice at once. ‘Twenty years makes 
some difference in aman. You, for instance, 
have acquired a fine stately beard in that 
time.” 

He jumped down to the floor. I am not 
tall, but the top of his head reached just to 
the height of my shoulders, although his 
arms and legs were of normal length. He 
held out a roll of paper. 

“Here is my application. Tell me now, 
am I the first to come? And this is the date, 
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is it not?’ He pointed to the office clock 
which stood at twelve, noon. ‘And the very 
hour, too. It would certainly be all wrong 
if I could not follow the time with the exact- 
ness of a clock. You see, I make clocks 

. among other things. Then I am the 
first? I know that Ross will put in an appli- 
cation, and surely Gerhardt Gawe will. I 
haven’t seen him. . . fortunately . . . since 
my last visit to the capital about four years 
ago. Although the newspaper columns con- 
tinue annoyingly to remind me of his name 
whenever he has a birthday or some such 
occasion to celebrate, something which he 
owes to chance, not to himself.” 

“Then this is an application for the 
Thauma legacy?” I asked. 

“Yes, if you care to call it that. I, per- 
sonally, look on it as a claim to a reward. 
When you read this paper, you will see that 
I not only need the legacy to continue my 
scientific work, but that I also deserve it 
for an important scientific discovery which 
IT call . . . in a dissertation I am planning 
to work out . . . ‘Subjective Enlargement.’ 
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“T am willing to confess,” he continued, 
“that I never liked Frank Thauma. He did 
not appeal to me as he did to some of the 
others. But there is no reason why that fact 
should prevent me from appearing as appli- 
cant for a sum of money now that Frank 
Thauma is no longer in existence.” He 
raised his delicate dark face to mine; it was 
glowing with a strange fanatic power. 
Suddenly it seemed to me as though he 
carried his head as proudly on his shoulders 
as any Arab sheik. That evening, with the 
aid of a magnifying glass, I read his docu- 
ment. It was written in very beautiful but 
very tiny letters adorned with many flour- 
ishes. I give its complete text in the follow- 


ing: 


CHAPTER IV 


A HUMAN DOCUMENT 


ad AM now living in a long, crooked 
street which, however, is the main 
street of a provincial town tucked away in 
the northwestern corner of the country. I 
chose this town as a dwelling place not so 
much of my own free will as from a certain 
pressure of necessity. My father had his 
business and his workshop here. He left 
them to me in his will and at the time of his 
death it seemed sensible for me to take them 
over. I gave up my zoological studies in my 
first term because of my father’s death. 

“It is a long, crooked street of yellow, 
very crooked frame houses. I have a large 
plate glass window in which to show my 
clocks and optical instruments. In the shop 
door is another such pane of glass, behind 
which I have arranged an exhibition of 
lorgnettes and spectacles. ‘The most strik- 
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ing piece is a pair of new patented American 
automobile goggles. They have created 
quite some sensation in the town. In my 
street show case I have placed a number of 
handsome thermometers and similar articles 
in showy bronze frames. ‘There is even one 
thermometer there which is shaped in the 
form of the Goddess of Liberty, and which 
furthermore has the power to indicate com- 
ing earthquakes, although this last quality 
is of little practical use in our country. 

“My laboratory lies next to the shop. In 
this room I put together with my own hands 
the instruments sent me in separate parts 
from my foreign purveyors. Here it is, also, 
that I carry on my private investigations 
and research in the difficult and far-reaching 
field of optics. 

“The shop had been badly neglected by 
my father, who could not keep up with the 
galloping onward movement of progress 
to-day. I have engaged a (more-or-less) 
young lady to look after it, a Miss Magius, 
who also cares for my simple household. 
Betty Magius has pale blue watchful eyes - 
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and a rather tempting complexion . . . like 
very fat cream. She might be called good 
looking were it not that she has absolutely 
no eyebrows. She is short, plump, about 
twenty-nine years old. She likes to creep 
up and peep in through the cracks of the 
green felt curtain at my laboratory door. 
While she is there, she will frequently utter 
an audible sigh. But I persist in acting as 
if I did not hear her or know she was there. 

“Tt is much the best policy. For it forces 
her to take great pains with my meals in 
the hope of attracting my attention in that 
way. I have long since seen through her 
little plans, but I keep her in my service 
although she often irritates me terribly. At 
one time a number of impertinent and very 
silly young men used to come to the shop 
frequently, for her sake, I believe. They 
made a great to-do about buying eyeglasses, 
although not one of them was in the least 
nearsighted. I put an end to that by going 
out myself and waiting on them. It was 
quite effective. They never came again, not 
a single one of them. 
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“On the whole, the people in this town have 
learned that it is best not to annoy or irritate 
me. In spite of the weakness in my back, 
I have considerable physical strength. In 
reality, I am well over six feet tall, to be 
exact, six feet five inches. But I don’t 
make use of my full height, as one might 
say, for in a sort of inborn modesty I have 
laid my spine in a fold which cannot be seen 
from outside but is easily discernible under 
the skin by the use of the Roentgen rays. 
This fold has robbed my trunk of the ap- 
pearance of height. But my legs and arms 
are of normal length and the muscles well 
developed. 

“An example of this was shown by a 
recent encounter with a young shoemaker 
of the town. 

“It happened some years ago. I was 
walking down the street a little behind him. 
I caught a glimpse of a face some short 
distance away which seemed familiar to me. 
At all events it was the face of some one 
who was a stranger in the town. ‘Hello 

. whom have we here?’ I thought. 
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“TI quickened my pace. But at the same 
time the shoemaker swerved to one side, 
completely covering the person I was trying 
to see. I maneuvered good naturedly to 
the left to get a free view, but my cobbler 
friend, who was undoubtedly a bit the worse 
for drink, swung himself to the left at the 
identical moment and again completely con- 
cealed the man in question from my view 
with his heavy body in its dirty shirt smell- 
ing horribly of pitch. Naturally I was very 
angry. As the man I was after seemed to 
be steering towards the door of the school 
building and it was therefore a question of 
minutes, I turned sharply out into the mid- 
dle of the street that I might photograph 
the strange face on my memory. But again, 
at the very same moment, that confounded 
cobbler staggered out into the center of the 
street just ahead of me. As he was both 
taller and broader than I, the effect was as 
good as a complete eclipse of the sun. Quite 
beside myself, I hit out powerfully with my 
right fist, catching him full in the back. He 
fell, or rather I should say, he toppled over 
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on his face, bruising himself rather severely 
on the disgracefully rough stones of our city 
pavements. But it was too late. The other 
man had disappeared. 

“T found out later that I had good reason 
to be angry. I made some inquiries and 
learned that the man I had noticed was 
indeed an acquaintance of mine, although, I 
admit, not one I was particularly glad to 
see. It was my former classmate, Hermann 
Ross, assistant teacher at the Latin school 

. which is the sum total of his life’s 
achievement up to now. 

“He lives a few houses away from me, 
diagonally across the street. At his wife’s 
request, I made a street mirror for the win- 
dow at which she sits motionless four hours 
at a stretch every morning. She sits there 
even though the street is entirely empty. 
At the very most, the only thing she could 
possibly see during the morning would be 
the four sleepy peasant women who bring 
in milk to the town every day. Unless I 
might include the hideously ugly black- 
speckled fat dog which keeps me awake all . 
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night with his howling and spends most of 
the day in a systematic investigation of and 
theft from the ash cans of the eleven widely 
separated, more select homes of the town. 
Ross has a dog, too. A beast of a black 
poodle’... 

“Mrs. Ross sits there day after day, as 
if fascinated by the mirror I put up at her 
window, two wings on a hinge forming a 
right angle. She sits there and stares and 
stares . . . from the early morning hour 
when her husband with their boy (a thin 
little fellow about ten or twelve) by the 
hand, sets out for the school where he teaches 
and where the boy learns . . . nothing of 
any value, I daresay. She sits there until 
the afternoon hour when they again come 
into the field of vision of the little mirror. 
Then I can see her start, shiver, and slowly 
Tice: 

“Now, however, as you may be getting 
impatient, I will come to the point at last. 

“The facts concerning my discovery in 
the fields of optics are the following: It 
came about by a mere chance, through an 
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accidental happening similar to the case of 
Volta’s galvanized frogs, Newton’s falling 
apple, and the sliding mechanism of the 
steam engine. 

“Our hospital here had been enlarged, 
somewhat improved with the coming of a 
new district physician. I was given a big, 
important order for it, the order for a micro- 
scope equipped for bacteriological research. 

“I do not keep fine and expensive instru- 
ments of this sort in stock in my shop. There 
is no market for them in this miserably nar- 
row-minded provincial town. (When I first 
came here I was artless enough to try and 
get into touch with the few people whom I 
suspected of having some education. But 
up in this corner of the world there is one 
thing only the supply of which is not lim- 
ited, and that is stupidity.) 

“T think I remember having mentioned, 
in one of the earlier pages of this paper, 
the fact that a silly pair of automobile 
goggles was sufficient to create quite a 
sensation hereabouts. Around this town, 
just outside of it, there is an almost impass- 
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able belt of rough heath land. Within the 
town, there is a similarly impassable belt 
of stupidity, reared against any kind of 
world culture. The very best I could do to 
interest the public was a gramophone which 
I set up in my shop one Christmas. The 
town photographer has promised to pay me 
a small yearly sum if I promise not to sell 
the amateur kodak apparatus which I took 
on trial last spring. 

People around here are satisfied with the 
usual normal provincial vision. ‘That is, the 
ability to see from one’s own window to the 
neighbor’s summerhouse . . . if necessary 
with the aid of a pair of polished glasses, 3.5, 
such as myopic persons can purchase in my 
shop. When they have exerted themselves 
to this extent, they are happy in the belief 
that they now include the whole wide world 
in their field of vision. 

“Very well, then, I ordered the microscope 
from my French connection, the firm of 
Deschénel in Paris. I waited for the in- 
strument’s coming in tense excitement. ‘This 
meant to me, involuntarily, a development 
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of my business, a widening of my interests, 
a taking on of a new line of goods. I have 
always loved to busy myself with fine and 
complicated instrument parts. My deft 
fingers and my sharp correct eyes enable me 
to put together the tiny cogwheels, screws 
and rivets with absolute accuracy. I have 
had no training as a watchmaker but I have 
never needed outside help to make repairs 
on the watches intrusted to me. 

“All this happened about a year ago. I 
expected the costly instrument to arrive with 
the mail coach, which is due at four o’clock. 
When I went out for my usual long walk 
from two to three o’clock, my impatience 
forced me onward with double and triple 
speed. 

“Usually I choose to pick my way through 
the narrow, crooked and confusing side 
streets in order to avoid the glassworks in 
the northern part of the town. It is at the 
glassworks that the usual vicious street 
gang of boys makes a practice of hiding 
behind the wooden fence there on the watch 
for any chance passerby . . . seven de- 
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praved rascals who greeted me, the first 
time I passed, with a concerted mass attack 
of discarded bottles and glass shards. In- 
dividually, they do not dare to have any 
dealings with me. If I meet any one of 
them alone, he contents himself with stand- 
ing at a safe distance and whistling after 
me through his dirty fingers. I have pur- 
chased an air pistol with salt-filled pellets. 

“That day, as usual, the wife of Hermann 
Ross sat in her chair by the window. I never 
look up there intentionally. But I have 
made myself a little mirror which I can carry 
in the hollow of my hand and thus see every- 
thing that goes on behind my back. Now I 
could see the somewhat pale and softly 
rounded oval of her face mirrored in her 
window glass and then reflected into my 
little hand mirror. Consequently, she must 
have been looking after me again to-day, 
she must have seen me in her mirror as I 
saw her in mine . . . that is the natural 
logic of the law of optics. . . . I walked on 
my way, a bit irritated to realize that her 
singularly clear and brilliant, but otherwise 
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quite expressionless, eyes were fastened 

. even through the intermediation of a 
mirror, on my back. I generally walk rap- 
idly, with a military erectness. In fact, I 
often think of myself as an invalided soldier. 
I walked doubly straight and doubly quickly 
now. Her picture grew fainter and fainter 
in my mirror, until at last it was only a tiny 
dark spot. 

“The memory of He day when I went 
over to put up the street mirror for her 
still awakens a feeling of distaste in my 
mind. Her husband and I do not recognize 
one another when we meet on the street. 
The first time we met, shortly after his 
arrival, I saw him give a sudden start. He 
stared at me with wide-open eyes and mouth. 
He looked exactly as he did when a boy... 
as long-drawn-out as a bad year . . . only 
he seemed to have fallen in on himself and 
had an ugly, straggly, gray beard. I sus- 
pected that he would not bow to me, and I 
knew why at once. He was so run down 
spiritually and morally that he badly needed 
the chance to make himself important . . . 
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in his own eyes, at least. As a boy he 
belonged to the clique that surrounded 
Thauma. Like all spheres which have no 
light in themselves, he needed a sun to make 
him shine. 

“T had held myself immovably aloof in 
those days, like a fixed star outside the orbit 
of the planets. 

“Ross looked now like a man who had 
been worn down and snuffed out by life. 
But he tried to show, by a ragged shred 
of haughtiness, that he did not need me. 
Naturally, I walked straight past him as we 
met. I knew in advance that he would pre- 
tend he did not know me. But I watched 
him in my hand mirror. We have not ap- 
proached each other since then. Had he 
made any advances, I should have shown 
him that I had no use for his acquaintance. 
He came in once to get a new lens for his 
glasses. He looked at me oddly, but it was 
all in vain. I was politely but decidedly 
reserved . . . a shopkeeper waiting on his 
customer. 

“Two days later his wife sent over for 
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the street mirror. I went over with it my- 
self, intentionally, to superintend the put- 
ting up. I had met her just once while she 
was still Gertie Gerner. I am certain she 
recognized me now. Her great clear eyes 
rested on me so weirdly and uncomfortably 
that I stood up from my work and pretended 
to have something to fix in a darker corner 
of the room. (Their home is shabby, plenty 
of books but all so dusty . . . no sign of a 
careful “womanly” hand about things. My 
little place, where I never allow my house- 
keeper to touch anything but arrange and 
clean it all myself, is ever so much cozier, 
ever so much cleaner and more orderly.) 

“T could not see her in my corner, but I 
still felt her eyes fixed on me. I can de- 
scribe them only as two absolutely empty 
spaces, like two dark concave lenses covering 
two hollows into which all the light seemed 
sucked in. Bottomless pupils drinking in 
the light and yet never sated . . . the sieves 
of the Danaides! 

“She did not speak at all. An old serv- 
ant gave me the necessary instructions. - 
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Gertie Ross stood with her hands hanging 
loosely at her sides and just looked at me, 
followed me with her eyes whether I moved 
or stood still. Her lips were slightly parted 
in an oddly fatuous and rigid smile, her gaze 
expressionless as if purblind . . . but fixed 
on me. I felt a dread of her, mingled with 
pity. I had a sensation as if, after many 
fairly comfortable years, I had suddenly 
been reminded of my own carefully ignored 
privation .,.. . ah, yes’... ..my loneliness; 
my infirmity . . . my gloomy and meaning- 
less existence here amid uncongenial stran- 
gers to whom I was of equal indifference, 
dead or alive. 

“T did not dare look at her directly. There 
was a knot of choked tears in my throat as 
I stood turned away from her, hammering 
ineffectually at the supports of the window 
mirror. When the glass was fixed in its 
place and hung there like a huge black and 
shining beetle with outstretched wings, she 
gave me an expressionless ‘thank you.’ 
Without even looking at me again she went 
up onto the raised platform by the window 
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and. sat there motionless, her head resting 
on her left hand. ~ 

“That is how I see her sit there, day after 
day, usually quite motionless, apathetic, 
dreaming. But sometimes I see her tense 
in suppressed excitement, peering out into 
the vista of the narrow, crooked North 
Street, which stretches away in a black, 
gloomy strip to the north . . . black and 
gloomy on my side, and in a dazzling yellow 
line on the sunny side, the south side, where 
she lives, finally drawing itself together into 
a squeezed little gate out there where the 
miles of heather begin. 

“I walked in the direction of the gate, 
this inclement autumn day. With my collar 
turned up about my beard, and my coat tails 
flapping against my legs, I pushed myself 
forward in the teeth of the Danish west wind 
which, up here, rushes down continually 
from the torn, hard-bitten hills . . . the 
hurrying, howling west Danish hurricane 
that whips up our all too easy-going national 
nature to an arrogance which is supposed 
to resemble strength. 
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“But the country hereabouts is too meager 
to uphold any belief in hidden powers. Yes, 
there are huge wind motors that whirl roar- 
ing and rattling above the few miserable 
heather-smothered farms, to drive their 
wheezing pumps. It is all empty noise, 
however. Only every now and then does 
the earth cough up such a little bit of water 
from the gaunt wells. Everything stands 
still out here, everything but the wind and 
the driving sand. 

As I walk I can see the sand dunes 
stretching their white-flecked and hump- 
backed bodies along the edge of the seared 
brown heath. The wind whistles cold about 
my thin ankles and fills my coat . . . it is 
much too large for me . . . blowing it out 
about me. That does not make me any 
more arrogant or any less depressed. I hate 
the gnarled and wrinkled peasants whom I 
meet out here, stoop-necked, with dull heavy 
melancholy faces, driving their clumsy 
creaking carts. 

“When I bite my teeth together, I crush 
sand between my jaws. Sometimes I stand 
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still and slash with my cane at the heaps of 
broken stone by the wayside. Again it may 
happen that I meet two little children. . . 
whether boy or girl is undetermined . . 
chilled blue, wrapped to the nose-tip in wool 
. a bigger child with the little one by 
the hand sedately walking toward the town 
which lies like a little half-faded wreath on 
a low hillock along the eastern horizon, the 
stone steeple of the church pointing like an 
implacable signpost straight up into heaven. 

“T halt and nod in friendly fashion. They 
see me some distance away and approach 
confidently. Then suddenly they stop dead 
and. begin to creep timidly and fearfully 
over towards the other side of the road. 
‘Hello, little ones . . . where are you going?’ 
But the smallest one gives a tiny shriek. 
His elder brother grabs him by the gray 
woolen mittens and their wooden shoes clat- 
ter as they flash past me on a run. 

“YT stand still in my tracks... and I 
understand. Ah, ha! they had thought I 
was a child; judging by my height, they had 
taken me for a contemporary, a little boy . 
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out for a walk along the highway just like 
themselves. Then suddenly they caught 
sight of my beard! ‘They had to add twenty 
years to my age. To what terrifying mys- 
teries might not such addition open the door! 
Then they found a group in which they 
could classify me . . . a false and silly 
name they could give me, but a name which 
sounds all too uncanny here on the wild 
heath so far from father and mother. A 
dwarf! A dwarf! 

“T have chosen deliberately never to have 
any children, although women have not 
passed me by. For I do not wish my own 
little ones, literally, to look down on me. 
Now I see that I cannot even stop to pat 
some stranger child, whom I meet on my 
pathway, on his knitted cap. I must even 
give that up. 

“But here on the open heath I feel, not 
without a certain pride, my relationship with 
the Little People of these heather-covered 
hillsides, the busy little underground folk, 
the gnomes and trolls who were the first 
workers in all human civilization. Ah!... 
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what were all the gods worth . . . those 
lazy idlers and dreamers . . . Thor, the 
sportsman, the soft and sensitive lyricist 
Baldur, compared to these brisk and sooty 
Black Elves, the busy little smiths, the 
clever instrument-makers of the world’s 
early dawn! 

“I, too, once knew a young hero, a gay 
and gallant young comrade . . . his name, 
as you may guess, was Frank Thauma. But 
like the gods he, too, had to wander down 
to Hela’s realm one bright morning. He, 
too, met black-browed Loki and the innocent 
mistletoe which is death’s weapon . . . down 
. . . down he had to go. . . even he. 

“Down to eternal chaos . . . back to the 
raw material of life. 

“There where the atoms of his life mingle 
with the atoms of all the other heroes that 
have been. He was all too conspicuous 
while he lived, he threatened almost, with 
the reckless possibilities of genius. But the 
Fates will not tolerate such presumption 

. . the cruel and pitiless goddesses. He 
had to go down there . . . back to the. 
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primal element! Whereas I, the weakling, 
pushed always to one side, I whom my child- 
hood playmates tolerated, did not mock at, 
merely because they pitied me . . . I, de- 
formed, crippled in my growth, I live... 
in full possession of my powers! I realize 
that I must have a good measure of strength 
within me that I do live in spite of all this. 


“Unconsciously I straightened up. Sud- 
denly I understood! Suddenly I knew that 
I was meant to do some important work, as 
it was not I who had gone down into ob- 
livion. I knew that some task awaited me. 

. Yes... acarrying on of the work 
ae by the race of Kobolds, down there in 
the subterranean shafts and tunnels, down 
at the source of primal matter. 

“Suddenly I saw my own world. My own 
tiny, but endlessly expansive world! 

“Hastily, flushed with eagerness, I hur- 
ried home that day. Ridiculous, narrow- 
minded philistines stood in their low-hung 
doorways or with their noses flat against the 
windowpanes, following me with scornful 
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glances, because I dared to walk so quickly 
through this sluggish West Jutland world. 
I went past them unheeding, and passed un- 
heeding the female being who sat behind 
my shop counter, knitting. The dark cham- 
ber of my little laboratory opened itself for 
me and closed in behind me with silent felt 
doors. I sat down on my little wooden 
chair, trembling with nervousness and strong 
purpose, my pulses hammering, palate and 
throat dried out. I swayed dizzily as if in 
fever. For had I not, in that one blissful 
moment, glimpsed, or at least guessed, where 
lay the portal to the closed land of my life, 

. . the world I would enter, the smallest 
and yet the most infinite of all worlds? On 
my table stood a white box, carefully nailed. 
I pried open the lid with a small chisel and 
lifted out of its packing of curled excelsior 
the graceful mahogany box which enclosed 
a delicate, costly instrument. 

“It was with an unutterable joy that I 
unpacked the tiny brass parts, the screws 
and cylinders. With meticulous care my 
fingers twisted each little matrix until its — 
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whorls clung firm to the waiting screw. 
Gently I performed each delicate operation 
that should make the instrument complete 
and ready for its destined task. 

“Again with unspeakable delight I ex- 
amined the two fine plano-convex lenses of 
the ocular. It gave me a sense of actual 
physical pleasure to put the slender funnel 
of the object glass together. The smooth, 
shiny coolness of the brass mounting glided 
quiveringly along my finger tips. 

“And there it stood finally, the costly 
apparatus, my first microscope, hung in its 
shining frame! While all the light that fell 
sharply through the window-opening into 
the felt-dimmed room gathered together in 
the little round concave revolving mirror 
which was placed under the object-glass to 
serve as reflector. 

“I concentrated my gaze on this little 
concave mirror and with a shaded spot in 
my pupil I tried again to locate the panes 
of the window mirror on the sunny side of 
the street. In this way the sunlight was 
reflected over into my dark cave. It made 
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me smile to think that thus a connection had 
been established, a communication between 
the mirror with my eye now bent over the 
ocular and Gertie Ross’s melancholy won- 
derful eyes which to-day, as always, were 
doubtless watching over me, staring into the 
round surface of her window mirror. A 
bridge of sunlight between our eyes . . . 
built by the crooked squinting law of mirrors 
and optic angles. 

“Nervously I adjust the screws of the 
micrometer and the field of vision widens. 
I see a great shining water-clear disc of 
nothingness at the bottom of the microscope, 
surrounded by a dark brass ring. I still felt 
dazzled and confused. I remembered the 
dark spot I had seen in the bottom of the 
little concave reflector. Suddenly it was as 
if the blind spot sprang out from my own 
eye, falling like a drop of quicksilver into 
the field of vision . . . and suddenly coming 
to a halt! For one second I looked into the 
big, sparkling blue pupil of an eye which 
stood at bay opposite my own eye like the . 
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guardian of a closed and hitherto darkened 
world. 

“It is difficult for me to describe this 
second. ‘There was a dizziness, a roaring in 
my ears . . . then suddenly a sensation of 
falling, a plunging downward . . . of sink- 
ing. . . . I saw the black ring framing the 
field of vision rise up to meet me, roll itself 
around my face. My head was pressed into 
a cold black funnel and I glided downward, 
sucked in towards that great disc of light, 
downward towards the field of the micro- 
scope which drew me into itself and grew 
moon-white as a new planet towards which 
I fell . . . the microcosmos! 

“I suffered all the hellish terror that 
comes with an evil dream, with some hor- 
rible nightmare. A scream choked my 
throat, a nauseating bubbling and crackling 
tortured every nerve and fiber under my 
skin. Finally I let the shriek tear itself 
loose that it might press back the force that 
was dragging me down. I felt myself 
crumpled into a lifeless bundle, flung back 
from a black crater seething with internal 
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fires, and tossed down a steep slope. . . 
dedds 7 e: 

“T sat with my left cheek pressed against 
my arms, my back exhausted as if by the 
weight of a turban on my head, my whole 
being wearied to a point of complete emo- 
tional indifference. Sleepily and a bit dis- 
trustfully I squinted over the edge of my 
fingers, first at the instrument so near me 
in its shining metal-yellow, the eye-piece 
leaning towards my forehead, then out 
through the window at the wings of a mirror 
that no longer gleamed, a mirror from which 
the sunlight had paled. The seat behind it 
was empty. I could hear footsteps coming 
down the street, long scuffling, dragging 
steps, and the quick tripping beat of a 
child’s rubber boots. Then I knew that my 
neighbor across the street was coming home, 
leading his little boy by the hand. I did 
not rise from my chair. I knew how dull 


and dismal was that sight . . . the dispro- 
portionately tall teacher, already looking 
like a middle-aged man . . . and the spin- 


dling, over-coddled child uncannily like his . 
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father . . . as alike as two destinies equally 
and eternally damned. 

“I remained sitting there half an hour at 
least without emotion. It was as if I must 
try to remember something that had hap- 


pened . . . something that would not, that 
would never come back again . . . some 
place I had visited . . . some vision I had 
seen . . . something, somewhere. 


“The ear-deafening sound of the cracked 
shop bell aroused me finally. An impatient 
customer was angrily slamming the door 
open and shut. I tore myself out of my 
introspection and hurried into the shop, still 
angry enough to work off some of it on my 
customer and chase him out of the place 
with a few emphatic and forcible words. In 
fact, I was so completely upset that I closed 
and locked the shop for the day. 

“The next morning I awoke rather sud- 
denly at the stroke of six. I jumped from 
my bed out into the middle of the room and 
in one illumined moment, like a lightning 
flash, I knew what it was I had discovered. 

“Tt had all come about correctly, in right 
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order. First, the discovery by mere chance, 
then, the working out of the theory, then, 
the experiment and at the last—certainty. 

“T was injudicious enough at first to talk 
to a specialist about it. I went to see the 
new district physician, the man for whom I 
had ordered the microscope. Most unwisely 
I know, but with the excusable eagerness of 
my first enthusiasm, I poured out onto him 
the facts of what was; in very truth, my 
pioneer theory. 

“First of all, I told him that I had re- 
ceived the instrument ordered for the 
hospital, but that I begged for a delay in 
turning it over to him. I wished to use it 
for a while for my possibly amateurish but 
purposeful research. The doctor frowned 
until his eyebrows came down over his 
glasses, and puckered his mouth as if to 
whistle. But he said nothing at first. We 
sat in his big consulting room, hung with 
a navy-blue big-flowered wallpaper, which 
must have been exceedingly unwholesome 
both for one’s eyes and one’s sense of humor. 
It irritated me at least. But I controlled 
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myself sufficiently for the following words: 

““You, as a physician, therefore cogni- 
zant of all that concerns this most far-reach- 
ing field of human knowledge . . . both in 
regard to the physical and the psychic . . . 
will presumably have certain qualifications 
which will enable you to follow me in what 
Iam saying. Will you grant me the premise 
that most of our scientists are specialists in 
too definite a degree?’ 

“As he was willing to concede that point, 
I went on: “And you will admit also, I hope, 
that this limitation is partly to blame for 
the limitation of our scientific instruments. 
No one man, for instance, is ever an ear 
specialist and an eye specialist at one and 
the same time, because he would have to 
concern himself with two different instru- 
ments. Each of these senses is studied and 
classified by itself . . . a fact which is un- 
fortunate enough in itself, as both senses 
are, after all, nothing more than the means 
of communication with our inner conscious- 
ness. . . or with our souls, if you prefer the 
word.’ 
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“The doctor looked at me with an expres- 
sion of interest. ‘Please go on,’ he said. 

““*Vou see,’ said I, ‘I’m going to show 
you the unfortunate consequences of this 
specializing on scientific research. We have 
learned how to overcome distance in our 
length of vision by the aid of a telescope; 
and we know that the telephone can help 
our ears to follow happenings that go on 
at a distance. But we need two instruments 
for this, and no one seems to think of the 
possibility of an apparatus which could, at 
one and the same time, take in all the senses 
in its field of activity by appealing directly 
and all-embracingly to the conscious mind.’ 

“The doctor shook . . . tentatively, at 
least . . . his head, which was probably 
heavy from his usual morning ration of four 
or five liqueurs. I began to lose my patience. 
I tried one last explanation, rather indiffer- 
ent now. 

“You must acknowledge that the differ- 
ent senses dovetail into each other’s field of 
influence. A sound can be the source of a 
visual impression . . . a visual impression 
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can bring about definite sensations on the 
skin. In a word, all the senses are drawn 
together in one center, and bound to one 
another in an endless reciprocal action. The 
idea therefore is this: to utilize some one 
single sense as the means of producing so 
strong an effect on this psychic center that 
all the senses can be drawn in together under 
the magnifying instrument.’ 

“He threw in a remark to the effect that 
any hypnotizer does that trick when he 
influences the sense of sight by causing the 
patient to stare at a bright metal disc, or 
influences the sense of touch by stroking 
movements. In this way the conscious mind 
is laid open to all possible suggested con- 
ceptions or illusions. That was old stuff and 
no sensible investigator bothered about it 
nowadays. 

“T bent forward and looked him directly 
and keenly in the eyes. “Ihe microscopic 


? 


world... . 
“He began to understand now. But I 


paid no attention to the grin that disclosed 
his yellow stumps of teeth, and went on. 
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“The microscopic world is known to us 
in as far as we can let our eyes, with the aid 
of polished glasses, see the countless tiny 
atoms out of which our cosmos is composed. 
The microphone can help us hear very weak 
sounds. But there is no way in which we 
can touch, separate, and get behind those 
infinitesimal atoms which we see in the field 
of the microscope. In spite of the fact that 
we can see them enlarged a hundred-fold, 
they are still, for all practical purposes, as 
endlessly far away from our own sphere as 
if they were actually outside the bounds of 
Space, outside the physical dimensions of 
our world. | 

“Now suppose I have been able to push 
my way into that strange, unknown world. 
Do you understand? Suppose that I have 
actually found the way for my consciousness 

. not merely my eyes . . . the way for 
my consciousness to move about freely . . . 
understand? To move about unrestricted 
among these microscopic organisms? And 
to do it not by an enlargement of the world’s 
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images through a prism, but by a shrinking, 
a compression of my conscious mind?’ 

“He seemed greatly interested and began 
to question me in detail. When I saw him 
finally fumbling in his pockets for his steth- 
oscope I understood what he was after. 

“His idea was that the old tubercules 
which at one time had ravaged my back and 
forced it so humbly to make an irrevocable 
bow to life, had now burst through their 
restraining capsules and had overrun my 
brain like a horde of rapacious Huns. I 
left him, with badly concealed signs of con- 
tempt. 

“(Personally I consider him quite crazy, 
this doctor who never seems to try to cure 
his own insatiable desire for whisky, who 
lets all the poor in the town consult him 
gratis, and who, once every month, sends 
out engraved invitations asking eight dogs 
in the town to a chocolate party or... 
how do I know? ... possibly to a sausage 
orgy as guests of his own black and white 
spotted cur, the street terror!) 

“Nearly a year has passed since that mem- 
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orable day. Things have not gone well with 
me in this little provincial world which I see 
around me daily ... alive, or perhaps 
half dead. But then, things did not go well 
with Columbus either, in the world which 
he made the Old World when he discovered 
the New. I aman object of suspicion—that 
I know. My goings and comings are 
watched. My enemies and ill-wishers here 
in this town have decreed my ruin. Those 
in my immediate surroundings furnish the 
others with quite sufficient material to work 
on. 

“My creditors offered me a compulsory 
agreement, with a condition attached that I 
spend eight of the day’s most precious hours 
at the desk in my shop and not in the occult 
realm of my laboratory. Doubtless they 
think hereby that they are showing me as 
much humanity as can be expected by a 
semihuman like myself. I have not an- 
swered their offer, nor have I entered into 
any negotiations with them. They are now 
probably waiting until, one of these fine 
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days, I shall just disappear out of their 
world into the wider world beyond. 

“They are right. I have climbed down 
into a wider world than theirs. For three 
or four blissful timeless moments during 
this last year, I have succeeded in making 
the spring, the daring leap over unmeasured 
distance, the salto mortale into the profund- 
ity of the deepest Depths. 

“T sat in front of my instrument alone, 
locked in behind my green baize doors. The 
window was shaded except for a delicate 
bridge of light which fell through an inch- 
wide aperture in the shutter, striking full 
on the microscope’s twinkling eye, the little 
concave mirror. I let my pupil suck in its 
light until my soul was sated and filled as 
a balloon ready for the ascent. I found I 
could free myself from the chains of my 
body, from the weighted ballast of my feet, 
from the sluggish burdensome bundle of my 
back. The tube of the instrument lay deep 
before me, embracing my gaze like a tunnel 
shaft . . . and I could begin to let myself 
sink. My weighted back did not hamper 
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me in that narrow pass, at least, not every 
evening. 

“But there were evenings when I could 
not find that passage. Evenings when I 
sat trembling, my teeth chattering with cold, 
and stared hopelessly at that distant field 
of light, the tunnel opening into the world 
of the microscope. 

“T had a sensation as of a great smarting 
teardrop in my eye... my fear was un- 
speakably big and crushing. Ah, Great 
God! What if after all, it is not... it 
will never be . . possible for me to get out- 
side of my narrow ugly existence as a 
weakling?) What if my microscopic visions 
are after all only a delusion, a blind mad 
delirium .. . and I, myself, only a despair- 
ing, lame and impotent cripple who futilely 
whines for release from his life’s burden, a 
cripple who has merely dreamt these things 
for a few dazzling moments . . . who has 
wandered into a sterile and hopeless chime- 
ra! I have given my life in fee . . . what 
more do ye demand, ye pitiless Powers? Oh, 
God, what nights follow those great mo- 
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ments! Nights in which I lie sleepless, 
tossing in the icy shadow of my approaching 
death, which I can see and hear and feel, 
foul and dank! . . . nearer each second. . . 
as the sand grains of my life ebb out! 

“But even the great moments of my vic- 
tory ... those four mighty moments... 
those moments . . . ah! 

“Under the object glass of the microscope 
J had screwed in the little glass slide on which 
was fastened the prepared specimen, a cross 
section of some immeasurable fineness, a 
butterfly’s wing, or a pinch of diatom dust. 
My eye hovered like the eye of a god over 
this new globe illumined by a sun which I 
had created. And longing grips me, long- 
ing for this New World! . . . Disgust at my 
remoteness from it and pity for the tiny 
creatures who dwell therein. ‘Then, that 
first time, I made my resolution . . . and I 
thought on it again and again until I finally 
decided that I would go down there, I would 
grow less and less until I was as small as 
these infinitesimal creatures and could wan- 
der with them through the thousand cham- 
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bers of the microcosmos. I would not find 
these chambers too narrow, for I had been 
able to narrow the domain of my conscious 
mind, to make it so little, so humbly small! 
An endless gratitude moves me. For when 
I stood up there above them like a god, I 
could not love these tiny things. I had to 
come down among them for my own heart’s 
salvation, my heart that was growing chill 
amid the systems of empty space, as chill 
as a dying sun. 

“The blood, welling up to my soul’s core, 
thundered in my ears. I felt my soul wrench 
itself free and go out from me. Disem- 
bodied, I glided down a huge cylinder, a 
monstrous tunnel piercing the mountains on 
the rim of the world. 

“IT saw the New World before me, around 
me. Great colorless squares ranging them- 
selves to groups in deep vistas, perspectives 
of mighty uniform shapes, crystal clear or 
impenetrably dense. A thousand million 
mine tunnels run through this microscopic 
world and I can choose my own path among 
them. I walk over the ground, divided into 
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thousands of little plots, I pass the hexag- 
onal pits which stand around me like cells 
in a honeycomb. How deeply have I pene- 
trated it, how long a span, measured by the 
millimeters of the old world, have I come 
already in this microcosmos? 

“T do not know whether I still have hands 
. . . [ cannot see my feet. My soul moves 
about like a misty nebula, my thoughts, like 
dissolving drops of dew, wash in lightning 
visions around the structures of this infin- 
itesimal world. I creep over its levels .. . 
I wander through its pathways. Primal 
matter reveals itself to me in its tiniest parts. 
I have found a wider world for my life than 
ever man found before, the smallest and 
the greatest of all worlds. I have solved 
the problem of Subjective Enlargement! 

“It is not quite silent down here. Decay 
is at work. I hear the hollow sighing of 
world dissolution second after second .. . 
dust and splinters that fall from the big 
world up there like shooting stars. It be- 
gins down here, this slow disintegration. I 
see the cell structures about me burst apart, 
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sliding one up over the other’s back like 
breaking ice floes. I wander amid pollen 
dust that lies thick and shining as glaciers, 
dark and dense as pine-trunks . . . growth 
of mineral and organic matter. It crashes 
about me! Look... an avalanche of 
dregs slides past me, refuse, worn-out, cast 
off from the big world and slipping down 
here . . . huge colorless slimy masses that 
slowly, oh, so slowly . . ’. for this world has 
its own minimal measure of time. . . tear 
loose from the heights, sinking and heaving 
in ordered ruin, crystal clinging to crystal. 
And I wander onward through a weird, 
oily-yellow, phosphorescent atmosphere 
weaving about me like a slimy vapor. Then 
again I push my way into the winding cor- 
ridors and catacombs of a pyramid. 
“What is this place into which I have 
penetrated? Will I meet living beings 
down here? Are there any other creatures 
moving about, any other than myself? Or 
do the dead go about here? I hear no step 
. and yet in spite of that I feel that I 
am not alone. Do unseen shadows wander 
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in this dwarfland of primal matter, in the 
world’s deepest cellars? Or is it the living 
cells of life . . . Protoplasm’s first gasp- 
ing breath, that I can hear in the depths 
from which all organisms spring? Will I 
meet them here in monstrous grazing hordes, 
the microbes, the bacilli and the miasma? 
. . . the millions of invisible beasts of prey 
born out of putrescence, and yet the first 
sprouting germ of the liffe-growth... 
here in the profundity of chaos where there 
is only the scent of graveyards and of for- 
ests? 

“Am I alone down here? To-day I felt 
that I am not alone. Has some one... 
something . . . seenme.. . spying on me 
in the little shining mirror . . . watching 
me through the reflections and then follow- 
ing me down. . . toseek. . . what? 

“Yes ... I hear small cautious steps as 
of a child’s naked treading soles, or the feet 
of a frightened woman who hesitates as she 
steps over soft pine needles .. . All around 
stand straight slender pillars, in deep- 
vistaed colonnades, as in a wild, wild forest. 
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A heavy blackness flees before us, drawing 
deeper and deeper back into distance 
as we make our way along the great 
paths, past the crystal-clear shining masts of 
this forest . . . she who walks here, and 
I... . deeper, deeper . . : and behind the 
blackness, through the endless whirl of 
these woods, there walks Another ... eter- 
nally ... groping his way along the great 
tratls«. 

“T am not sure that I know whoheis.. . 


this Other whom we follow . . . whom we 
pursue forever ... in hope... often in 
fear. 

“Then in a flash . . . it was all rent and 


broken! I was flung backwards, dizzily... 
suffocating anger shook me . . . then some- 
thing stopped me, my forehead pressed 
against the wall, and I fell out of the micro- 
cosmos. . . my heavy back first . . . dazed, 
nauseated, I slipped backward . . . until I 
came to myself in a limitless depression and 
found myself sitting before my worn and 
rubbed working table, my forehead a few 
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inches above the black eye-piece of the shin- 
ing instrument. 

“TI sit in my little green felt cage, my 
shop, sealed by the law, to the right of me, 
to the left, my room with its mortgaged 
furnishings, also under seizure. I sit here 
this evening alone, insolvent, and I write 
these lines with old and lumpy green ink. 
My fingers are cold, there is a thin strip of 
snow outside on the window frame. The 
black paving stones of the street below 
strain upward like bubbles from under a thin 
net of snow. My heart feels frozen, too. 
On the farther side of the street I see, 
dimmed by a darkened windowpane, the 
picture of the woman who peers into her 
little round window mirror . . . her world! 
Is she watching over me? Does her longing 
also seek my narrowed and yet so widened 
world? 

“My tiny little world! I do not choose to 
despair. I have enough pride left to dare 
to beg others for help. My goal is so great, 
so earth and heaven-storming, it is mighty 
enough to endure even that. Therefore, I 
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beg for help. More than this I do not need 
to write.” 

Thus closed Oswald Saunte’s document. 

I put it into the file I had set aside for the 
Thauma papers. My next step was to notify 
all those interested, either through the news- 
papers or by personal letter. When the 
period was up, I had, in all told, seven appli- 
cations in hand. But I will set down here, 
beside those already given, only the letters 
from Hermann Ross, and from the sculptor 
Louis Ahnfeldt as well as the letter which 
concerns Hans Peter Hamling. For the 
others are in a much less degree concerned 
with the idea which I am working out, the 
conscious purpose in this Thauma collec- 
tion. 


CHAPTER V 


SILENT UNDERSTANDING 


RECEIVED the letter from Ross a 

few days after the appearance of my 
public notice. It was dated from the same 
town in Northwest Jutland from which 
Oswald Saunte had written. 

“You will remember me, perhaps, al- 
though my schooldays left no very deep 
traces in my own life and doubtless even 
less in yours. But you may remember me 
for the reason that I lived so entirely un- 
noticed. ‘That of itself may have seemed 
sufficiently noteworthy to attract your at- 
tention. And when, as you undoubtedly 
often do, you think of Frank Thauma, then 
perhaps you can picture me near him, ex- 
actly as unnoticed and yet as undeniably 
present as is a man’s shadow, provided the 
sun is shining . .. and exactly as insepar- 
able from him. 
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“There were occasions, of course, when I 
melted into the general eclipse. But as I 
was always our. dead comrade’s shadow, 
although I was a good deal longer than he 

. as thin and long-drawn-out as a shad- 
ow at sunset .. . I never received any of 
the sunlight on myself. He drew into him- 
self all the sunlight there was in the world. 

“I am writing this at my desk on the 
platform of the schoolroom. So high has 
life lifted me up! Just one step above a 
generation of children who by the law of 
nature should never be on the same level 
with us adults, but who often enough hold 
the ruling hand and make many an assault 
on my self-respect as an adult. 

“T look down from my platform over the 
thirteen boys to whom I give instruction in 
the classical tongues. I have given them a 
written exercise to do just now, that I might 
have time to write this letter. But I cannot 
deny the fact that in actuality they are most 
palpably copying the exercise . . . a transla- 
tion from the truly divine M. Tullius Cicero 
... from a German version. However, they 
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are at least learning a little German that 
way. 

“I gave them permission to consult one 
another and their chatter and laughter has 
grown so deafeningly loud that I fear my 
colleague in the next room will come in to 
complain about it, as he did last Friday. 
On the other hand, if I begin to scold or even 
to inflict bodily punishment, then all these 
child faces would no longer be as gay and 
smiling as they are now, laughing at their 
own roguish tricks. I would feel as if I had 
suddenly drawn a curtain and shut out the 
sunlight which now pours in in hot, glisten- 
ing streamers. 

“Tn the sixth seat on the third bench from 
the platform sits Johannes Victor, my own 
boy, my son whom I teach just as I teach 
the others. The very fact that I cannot 
favor him in any way, or make any dif- 
ference between him and the others, makes 
it all the more difficult for me to scold any 
of them. 

“T sat down there in the schoolroom my- 
self once on a time... not in this same 
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room but in the same world, the world of 
the same age with twelve others . . . a step 
lower than my desk seat of to-day. I could 
fill in the twelve faces of my comrades, place 
for place, without any difficulty. I could 
try, as I did try once, to make out my own 
face, (I very well remember how my own 
face looked then, thin, over-read and near- 
sighted, certainly very immature and 
young), there at my place near the window 
where Johannes Victor Ross now sits. But 
my attempt is no longer successful for 
reasons that are very obvious to me, and 
which I will now try to define as accurately 
as possible. 

“In an hour from now my boy will stand 
out in the vestibule of the school building, 
waiting for me to join him and go home with 
him. He has grown so much older these 
last days that he no longer wants to take 
my hand. I shall not soon forget the first 
time he would not take my hand. Half in 
protest, half ashamed, but with a strange 
tenderness, a note of farewell in the eyes he 
fixed on mine, he stood turned towards a 
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comrade who without the slightest respect 
for my presence was suggesting that they 
go along together. If I did not know that 
I lost him long before, I should have looked 
upon that day as the parting of our mutual 
ways, his and mine . . . that first day when 
he no longer needed my hand. 

“Our homeward way takes us through a 
long, crooked street, narrow and winding 
amid its frame houses ... but still more 
adventurously beautiful than any other 
Danish street I have ever seen. This town 
has whitewashed rows of walls, now yellow 
and weather-stained, oak-framed archways 
and carved beam-heads gable after gable 

. and steep roofs with broken, pale-red 
clay shingles, thousands of sun-dried shin- 
gles row on row, piled up like a library of 
cuneiform tablets against a wall of the Great 
King’s palace in Ecbatana. I like to walk 
here in spite of the sharp and uneven paving 
stones, washed smooth by the rain at night, 
tinted violet by the sun during the day, and 
exceedingly hard under feet which tread 
upon them in boots none too new. 
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“T cannot glimpse my own house until I 
have turned three corners on my homeward 
way along this street. Finally I can see a 
gable on a little red house. There it lies, 
pushing forward a bit to make room, first 
for a little dark courtyard, and then for 
an old deeply green garden surrounded by 
the rotting stables of the posthouse. On the 
eastern side it is closed in by a tarred and 
almost new picket fence. 

“There is my little summerhouse, raised 
up so that I can look out between two ad- 
joining house-walls as through a doorway, 
and see the wide heath in its glimmering 
light, pale violet or redly purple as the sea- 
sons change. Beyond that, separated from 
it by the stripe of the gleaming, winding 
creek, is another border of the flaming 
heather, and then, on the horizon line, the 
linen-white swathe of the sand-dunes, over 
which hangs a sky squeezed in between the 
house-walls until it looks like an upright 
sword of light. 

“There is a secret path I take sometimes, 
between stretches of house walls, through 
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little narrow sooty passages, and then over 
a low stone fence along the dyke, when I go 
out for my glorious walks across the heath. 
I am less alone there than in my home, 
although there, too, I seldom meet a living 
thing . . . only the larks which I let sing 
undisturbed and an occasional adder which 
T let live. (For each time I am reminded 
of a certain morning on a little island of 
heather and oak serub, where we did not 
dare, or at least did not wish, to kill a supple 
brown and golden-eyed snake, graceful in 
its shining skin armor, which sprang up 
just at the spot where one of us had bent 
down to bathe.) 

“Out here on the sandy heath, where I 
walk each day in good weather, I occasion- 
ally meet peasants driving towards the 
town in their creaky wooden carts. We nod 
good-day as we pass. The people who live 
out here have a deep, serious, though slow 
intelligence, and remarkably handsome if 
weather-beaten faces, tufted and wind- 
blown as the heather itself. 

“Or else I may meet two little children 
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trotting along the miles of road to the town, 
their wooden shoes clattering, carrying a 
market basket much too large for them. 
They come up to me voluntarily, smiling at 
me with pale blue eyes, squinting over the 
top of the woolen muffier wound twice 
around the poor little heads, always blue 
with frost. We recognize each other some 
distance off when we meet now. We have 
found our own secret intimate manner of 
smiling at each other from a distance while 
we still pretend that we have not—oh, no, 
not at all—seen each other coming. We 
walk past each other, dissembling, at least 
once, until we finally stop. Then the little 
six-year-old girl drops a curtsey with a jerk 
of her left knee, still holding fast to her 
brother’s gray-mittened hand. 

“Out there I meet him also. I see him 
coming along one of the four roads which 
branch out from every hillock, like white 
streamers clearly visible over the brownish 
ground, the four or five country roads that 
he who would go to or from the town must 
take whether he walk or ride. It is on one 
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of these roads that I meet him, his head 
hanging like a stemless node between his 
steep shoulders and his coat scrubbing 
against his eager but painfully thin legs in 
shabby congress boots . . . keeping always 
as far away from me as possible . . . my 
neighbor Saunte, the maker of instruments. 

I saw him last about a week ago, crossing 
the heath on a road parallel to the one I had 
chosen. The wind blew in my direction and 
I thought that now I could distinguish the 
little words he was murmuring to himself, 
whispering them into his black beard as he 
walked. Yes .. . there were moments 
when I could distinctly hear these short 
biting syllables. But as soon as I stopped 
breathing to listen, in strained curiosity, 
there was no sound. Then they came again 
. . . I saw him walking there, a little over 
a hundred yards distant . . . walking along 
the parallel white country road... and 
now at last, I grasped and caught one of the 
loose-flying words . . . fluttering like scat- 
tered moths. 

“And then I knew . . . for then I found 
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the word wedged in between my own teeth, 
spoken by myself! I halted involuntarily, 
and permitted myself a hearty laugh at my 
own expense. It was not he. . . the far- 
off companion of my morning walk, but I, 
myself, moving along and holding conversa- 
tion with myself. I had spied upon my own 
habit of muttering to myself . . . a peculi- 
arity which I dare say my native modesty 
had refused to acknowledge as such up to 
now. Saunte, the instrument-maker, was 
doubtless walking along with his teeth close 
clenched, with never an audible murmur that 
he or any one else might hear. His phil- 
osophy would hardly be likely to leak 
through badly closed safety valves. 

“We had been boys together. When my 
new appointment brought me here to this 
town and I met him on the street the first 
morning, recognizing him at once, I felt a 
joy that was almost a pain in my pleasure 
at finding thus a comrade of my younger 
days . . . even though we two had never 
been close friends. He came towards me, 
meager and yet oddly buoyant, with some- 
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thing of a malevolent despot’s shrewdness 
in the keen and searching glance of his eyes. 
I went to meet him. I wanted to greet 
him; I raised my eyes to show him that I 
knew him. Even at that distance I felt 
that he had seen me and that he was watch- 
ing me with keen attention. 

“But in a moment more he had come up 
to me and passed me, with no sign of greet- 
ing. I went on my way, struggling with a 
feeling of dejection and utter bitterness. 
He had shut himself against me, had locked | 
me out. He did not want to know me. He 
had tied my hand as it was rising towards 
him, had put blinders on my eyes that were 
seeking his. Firm and proud... yet I 
could not call it arrogant . .. he walked 
past me. He did not want to know me... 
he did not need me. 

“Now he lives nearly opposite me, across 
the street. I can see him there... as I 
will see him to-day on my homeward way 

. . sitting back of a window curtained with 
green felt, bending over some optical instru- 
ment, motionless, staring into it with his 
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right eye. He has bound a cloth about his 
head, covering his left eye, while the right 
seems clamped to the little shining brass 
cylinder. 

“He will sit there to-day, too, when I go 
home alone. My wife will sit there at her 
window, staring into the little two-winged 
street mirror which she had some workman 
put up one day as a surprise for me. She will 
sit there to-day staring into it even after I 
have come home (because I have come home 
alone) . . . she will sit staring and watch- 
ing until her boy, somewhat later than I 

. appears down the bright vista of the 
street. He will walk reluctantly as long as 
he feels the influence of his comrade’s pres- 
ence. But his steps will hasten almost to 
a run as soon as he comes within the zone 
of his home . . . or at least, within the zone 
of his mother’s domination. 

“She sits there, watching at her little 
double-winged mirror from the moment that 
we leave the house on our way towards the 
school. She sits on a little raised platform, 
clad in the bright or pale-tinted gowns left 
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over from her days of winged youth... 
the numerous evening and dancing dresses 
which she has altered only slightly, although 
they are ten years out-of-date, even for this 
country town. She wears them as daily 
house dresses now, but whether from motives 
of economy or in memory of days before my 
ken .. . that I do not, and probably never 
will, know. 

“One single time only, in those now dis- 
tant days when Gertie Gerner was young 
and yet no more beautiful than she is now 

. one single time only, did I see her in 
those silken garments, light-footed in her 
satin slippers, floating through the homes 
of her well-to-do and sometimes even aris- 
tocratic friends. She was petted and spoiled 
by all of them then .. . her fickle girlish 
fancy often caught, though never seriously 

. with her youth, her fresh yet delicate 
high-bred beauty like a temptation leading 
her on, and with her rich and powerful fam- 
ily as protecting background. I met her on 
just one day of all those days at a shore 
resort where I came with no other right 
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than that I was one of Frank Thauma’s 
party. By right of wealth and personality 
Frank Thauma was at home in those circles 
which, without him, would have been closed 
to the four of us who were in his company 
then. When Thauma died, the bridge span- 
ning the gulf between me and well-to-do 
society collapsed, never to rise again. As 
if drawn by some elastic cord that bound 
me to the ties of birth, I slipped back into 
the provinces, into the quiet workaday life 
of the small town . . . undeniably the best 
and happiest home for me. 

“In one of those rare moments when she 
revealed herself to me out of her closed and 
locked inner consciousness, my wife told me 
. . . looking at me wonderingly with a smile 
that was distrait and a bit melancholy .. . 
that she could not remember ... no, she 
could not remember in the slightest . 
ever having seen me before our later meet- 
ing, ten years after those first days. She re- 
membered Thauma very well. Oh, yes... 
she shut her eyes and thought it over for a 
few seconds, then turned to me with her little 
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and now always ringless hand laid over her 
pensive brow, and declared that she was 
certain . . . yes, quite certain, that Thauma 
came alone those days. He came alone 
in a httle white sailboat. He had no friends 
with him. No, there was no one else with 
him. 

“Later, I met her in a new phase of her 
life, a change which had brought her into 
quite other relationship with my sphere of 
existence. My memory to-day pictures her 
clearly for me as I saw her then, stepping 
in over the newly laid flagstones .. . al- 
ready soiled by the boys’ boots . . . of the 
vestibule in the city High School building, 
where I had been substitute teacher in dead 
languages for several months. She had been 
appointed instructor to a class of smaller 
boys in modern languages, which, like all of 
her social circle, she spoke with fluency. 

“Thus it was that I met Gertie Gerner 
again. I remember the oddly distracted, 
crushed expression of her face, wan and pale 
as if exhausted from long nights of dancing. 
There was an unforgettable drag about her 
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lips, lines of suppressed weariness and 
shame, on that day when she first entered 
the ranks of those who must work for daily 
bread. 

“This was just half a year after the catas- 
trophe . . . the crash which is still remem- 
bered to-day, which spread panic and terror 
through wide circles of society, dragging 
down over night the Gerner family and 
many others who had been dependent on it 
... tearing them from their privileged 
position, upsetting their balance of power, 
as it were, throwing them down society’s 
stair with a malicious kick for every step, 
until at last the force of gravity was satisfied 
and they came to rest on a lower landing, 
to lie there and stare up at the heights from 
which they had fallen. 

“Director Gerner, bankrupt and con- 
victed, was serving his first year in prison at 
the time when I met his daughter. He left 
the country after that and met a sudden 
death in some unexplained fashion. I never 
saw him but once, for the space of one hour 
. - . the day we waited for him outside the 
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prison in a closed wagon. We may leave 
the defense of his good name to the thou- 
sands whom his fall has ruined. He showed 
his lofty social contempt for me even on that 
day of his release from imprisonment. A 
subordinate functionary in a_ provincial 
school was very evidently, in his eyes, no fit 
husband for his daughter. For himself, he 
undoubtedly had bigger dreams in reserve 
for a future somewhere or other . . . across 
the seas. I can remember watching him 
peer curiously, and rather amused, out 
through the curtains of the carriage window 
which we had tactfully drawn close. Greed- 
ily he had gathered in an armful of news- 
papers. He still had in full measure that 
surplus of strength and energy which be- 
longed to an earlier generation. 

“From the day of the catastrophe, Gertie 
had doubtless stopped talking about a num- 
ber of things which once had occupied her 
exclusively . . . all the colors and the noise 
that make up society life. She dropped out 
of her class without the slightest resistance, 
passively she let the current carry her down- 
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ward. It was not until the needs and de- 
mands of raw actuality drove her to consider 
some means of livelihood, that she began to 
measure the extent of her fall with a sud- 
denly awakened terror and, I daresay, a 
feeling of shame. It was painted on her face 
when I saw her that morning . . . chilled 
through after the first walk to her work in 
the black dawn amid dying lights and driz- 
zling rain. . . a walk to which I had become 
so accustomed that I no longer shrank from 
it. She was a stranger and alone in these 
shut-in stuffy prison walls which are our 
High Schools to-day. 

“TI recognized her at once. My pity for 
her knew no bounds as she stood there with 
her wet, disheveled, but still heavy mass of 
yellow hair hanging over big dark eyes full 
of a despairing seeking. Even then her 
clothes were far too costly; a slenderly fit- 
ting mauve coat with many braidings . . . 
but her face was terribly devastated, 
emaciated and deadly pale. Her thin boots, 
no longer new, left wretched little wet 
black marks, like narrow knife blades, on 
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the flags of the vestibule. She would never 
feel at home here . . . I saw that at once. 
“Later, while we were still only slightly 
acquainted, but when I was already quite 
sure that she would choose anything’ else 
—no matter what—in preference to her 
present circumstances, I asked her to marry 
me. I did not conceal my motives, although 
I gave no particular emphasis to them. I 
wanted to lift her up to that slightly higher 
rung on which I, as the bread-winning man, 
stood raised socially above any woman who 
is compelled to labor for a livelihood. 
“Gertie has never won a feeling of self- 
confidence in my home, and naturally it is 
quite impossible for her to adapt herself 
completely to the conditions of my life. But 
she has given me all that she could spare of 
that which she needed to save her own soul. 
“T know that she carefully hides from me 
all those dreams and thoughts which could 
never live and thrive in such restricted cir- 
cumstances, incapable of expansion to fit the 
visions of her imagination. But her dreams 
doubtless escape freely back to the old ways. 
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“Tf now and then I may have longed for 
some more intimate talk with her, may have 
felt the lack of mutual trust, it would com- 
fort me to see that she loves the boy... 
our son... with a quite different affec- 
tion, deeper, more tender, and more frank 
than any she has for me. It never failed to 
give me a feeling of pride. For then I 
would try ... and not without success 
. . . to find myself in this child. They say 
a woman loves her husband in his child, and 
that she then loves this child more passion- 
ately, even if her love for her husband may 
seem to lessen. But I did not know then 
. . . nor did I imagine even, that a woman 
could love another man in her child, a man 
who was not her husband ... that she 
could see in this child the secret lover of her 
thoughts ... the dream-figure of her 
youth, the only man who was or could be her 
mate ... and yet a man who need not 
necessarily have been her child’s father. 

“My wife left the boy to me without a 
word of complaint whenever he or I wished 
it. But from the very first day she gave me 
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to understand, in her silent way, that this 
child must be hers alone and undivided. 

“When we were all together, she spoke 
only to me or through me. She never com- 
municated with the boy in my presence. 
But I could surprise her sometimes, if I 
came in unexpectedly, sitting with the child 
nestled close in her arms, talking to him low 
and softly or encouraging him to talk. 
When I came in she fell silent at once, 
moved further from the boy or even went 
out of the room. 

“She was always lenient with me, mild 
and gentle in her quiet way, strangely 
passive and unresisting, and she spoke very 
little. She seemed to have no wishes or de- 
mands for herself, and she left the arrange- 
ment and ordering of the household entirely 
tome. In her parents’ home she had natur- 
ally left all the work that was neither in- 
spiring nor interesting to others, and my 
long years of bachelorhood had accustomed 
me to attending to domestic details. 

“T have always admired her unapproach- 
able mien of super-refined and almost 
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princely freedom and, while still unresigned, 
I have come with a certain degree of comfort 
to look upon myself as nothing more than 
her trusted and confidential major-domo. 
My thoughts follow her with pleasure as she 
moves through our rooms, silent, mild and 
gentle . . . and yet not at all indifferent to 
my interests ...as my eyes find enjoy- 
ment in her slight figure, clad always in the 
costly, long since faded stuffs of bygone 
days. 

“There 1s always a quiet, gentle, and im- 
movably fixed smile about her mouth, like 
the reflection of some faint happiness from 
those far-off days . . . some vague sweet- 
ness the demon of life has not been able to 
kill. Yet this beautiful passive countenance 
is not only the mask into which it had been 
frozen in its last expression, before over- 
whelming panic struck the deadly blow. I 
know now beyond a doubt that the happiness 
hinted in her unchanging smile is born of a 
picture imprinted deep into her soul... , 
long, long since .. . an image which can 
not be eradicated. 
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“Without the slightest sign of objection, 
she let the boy be taken from her for the six 
school hours in which he is to be prepared 
for a man’s life. She sits on the raised plat- 
form at her window during those hours, 
staring into the little mirror, waiting .. . 
waiting for the time of his home-coming. 
When that time arrives, and we are both at 
home again, I know her wish without ask- 
ing. I lay the boy’s hand in hers and leave 
the two of them alone. 

“Those are the hours that I choose for 
my wanderings out onto my beloved heath, 
far, far out until I am almost at the free 
sand of the dunes. I did not know what 
these two I had left alone, mother and son, 
had to say to each other. I did not know, 
nor did I dream even of the truth until now. 
But they were much in my thoughts, those 
two, while I walked over the fresh, pliant 
heather. I could picture them to myself. I 
could see Gertie, my wife, bending over 
our child like a good fairy, her eyes in un- 
speakably soft and tender intimacy with 
his .. . his young eyes, open to all that 
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is of true worth in the world. She talks and 
talks to him, softly, gently, speaks all the 
words she had stored up for him during the 
silent days, and the nights as silent as death 
... days and nights which she and I have 
lived through, each for himself... (and 
yet neither of us quite alone for we know 
each other’s souls, we know All... in un- 
erring intuition). 

“Her tenderness and’ charm, which I can 
no longer call mine, are doubly clear to me 
in these hours which have parted us, and 
yet it is without any feeling of pain that I 
see the distance between us growing greater 
day by day, just as the lines of a right angle 
diverge more and more sharply. 

“For this, and this alone, is the reason: 
every passing day makes me older while she 
grows younger day by day. Since one cer- 
tain hour in her life . . . an hour of which 
I have no knowledge, she has been moving 
back into the past. She has not been going 
onward and forward towards the greater 
wisdom and maturity of increasing years, 
but backward to those young early dream- 
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years, back to the first unconscious and 
secret awakenings of a young girl’s soul. 

“She is almost like a child herself now. 
Her eyes are always dreaming even though 
the dark soft brilliancy of youth no longer 
veils them and the gleaming reflection of 
ballroom nights no longer sparkles in them. 
They are as blue again as the eyes of a merry 
little girl. Her face is soft and shaped by 
gentle sadness, entirely without history past 
or to come; she is not older and yet not 
younger. Her body is still quite virginal, so 
slender and bird-light, yet not without a 
certain soft roundness in her loosely falling 
bright-colored gowns of silk, tulle or muslin, 
fashioned in the mode of an earlier decade. 
She walks silently, without elasticity, and 
yet firm and sure in knee and instep, as safe 
in her poise as a sleep-walking child. 

“With body and soul she has turned back 
on her life’s pathway, back to the hour when 
her life stood still in the face of an im- 
measurable misfortune. But at times her 
gaze is turned towards me in a look of grat- 
itude that oppresses me, in gratitude that 
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I did not pass her by but saved her from 
sinking helplessly in the abyss that had so 
suddenly opened before her. 

“Out of this gratitude is born the lm- 
itless gentleness and kindness she feels for 
me in the depths of her silent, passive 
SOUln rs 

“YT have been a little restless these days, 
in reawakened longing for that classic land 
in which my soul has lived for twenty years, 
steeping itself in ancient beauty as I try 
to ennoble these young souls and minds in- 
trusted to my care, to enrich them with the 
treasures of classic literature . .. that won- 
derful land which I have never seen. 

“I have just read in some newspaper that 
one of our comrades of those schooldays, 
the sculptor Ahnfeldt, is down there now 
on a scholarship, down there in the city of 
the Consuls and the Cesars. He has seen 
Cicero’s and Antonius’ rostrum, he has vis- 
ited the mighty Palatine Hill; and now, I 
read, he is in that ancient, aristocratic Tos- 
cana, the marble flower-strewn city of 
Totila, the Guelphs and the Medici. 
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“T fear I will never see it all, never wander 
so far afield. Here in this little northern 
provincial town I keep watch over the last 
domain of our classic culture, now that but 
recently the Greek language has been taken 
out of our curriculum, and our schools laid 
open at another defenseless spot to the bar- 
baric influence of the new realistic educa- 
tion. 

“The heroism of the Iliad is no longer 
in fashion. A man like myself, who has re- 
stricted his life to memories of an ancient 
world, naturally lacks qualifications for an 
understanding of the heroes of our modern 
times. I doubt if I shall ever live in this 
New World. But perhaps—who knows?— 
my son may some day live and move about 
in that world, with none of the compulsion 
that rests on me to concern himself with 
Oriental myths, free of all duty towards a 
classic culture which has passed on forever. 

“In these past few days, which brought 
me the news of Frank Thauma’s legacy, 
my thoughts have lingered somewhat bit- 
terly on those silent grave-cities down there 
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to the southward, cities I dare not even allow 
myself to wish to see. For I cannot assert 
that a meeting face to face with this ancient 
culture, in its own land, would in any way 
mean the complete change in my life which 
the terms of the legacy demand. I am no 
longer young enough for that; or else those 
ancient days of classic beauty are too long 
past. For myself I ask no assistance from 
the Thauma fund. 

“Yesterday I stood for a moment behind 
my wife’s chair on the platform. She heard 
me step up, but she did not turn her eyes 
from the little dark oval mirror perched on 
its black stem outside the window. Her son, 
Johannes Victor, was already down at the 
street door waiting for me to join him on 
our accustomed walk to the school. 

“ “Look, Gertie’, I said involuntarily, 
struck by what I saw. ‘Our opposite neigh- 
bor, the optician (I don’t think I’ve ever 
told you that we were once schoolmates) 
isn’t in his usual place by his workroom win- 
dow to-day! That’s odd ... he’s been sit- 
ting there so steadily day after day bending 
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over his work . . . or whatever it is he is 
busy with.’ 

“Gertie did not turn her face to me, but 
she asked, ‘Whom are you talking about?’ 

“She added, talking very slowly as if 
seeking the words, just a little surprised 
and oddly preoccupied . . . that she did 
not believe . .. no, she did not remember 
ever having seen a man sitting near the little 
window across the street. No, she could not 
remember anything of the sort. She shook 
her head pensively, still without turning, but 
quite certain of what she was saying. 

“I stared into the little mirror, incredu- 
lous. I could plainly see the windows of the 
house opposite and the little four-cornered 
aperture in the wall of his workshop. There 
was a spot in the mirror which attracted 
my attention at once, a tiny sparkling spot 
of light, a crescent-shaped reflection of 
something or other outside ... I could not 
find out just what or why it should be thus 
reflected. But it had somehow slipped into 
the very center of the mirror and involun- 
tarily held my gaze spellbound, pulling me 
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toward itself as it were, with a queer and 
rather pleasant sort of dizziness. It was 
quite probable that this optical focal point 
completely dazzled the eyes of any one look- 
ing that way, and I resolved to change the 
position of the window mirror. But when 
I spoke of it to Gertie she shook her head 
with a smile of protest. Something quite 
wide-awake came suddenly into the expres- 
sion of her face, an oddly shrewd and alert 
set to her mouth which I had never seen 
there before. 

““You must not change this mirror in 
front of my window’, she said. ‘No, you 
must leave it exactly as it is now.’ 

“When I passed Saunte’s shop, I saw 
that the door was locked and the shutters 
pulled up. Later in the morning when I 
met the district physician, Dr. Klenau, in 
the faculty room of our school. . . he teaches 
zoology and the science of health . .. he 
told me the following: 

““You know Saunte, the optician? I or- 
dered him taken to the hospital last night. 
He went away a few days recently, went to 
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the capital on some business about which 
I know nothing, except that I fancy it has 
some connection with a scientific conference 
of which he spoke to me. He came back 
three days ago and since his return he has 
not left his work table, has not raised his 
eyes for one moment from the ocular of the 
little microscope he was using in his re- 
search. Day after day, night and day, he 
sat motionless, bent over the microscope 
there in his little damp and bitterly cold 
laboratory. The only sign of life his house- 
keeper could hear through the locked door 
was his continual, terrible, asthmatic cough, 
which came every other minute, sharply 
whistling, insistently tearing away new par- 
ticles from the diseased tissue of his lungs. 

“We looked in through the window on 
the third day and saw him sitting there like 
a stiffened corpse, or at least like an un- 
conscious cataleptic, bent almost double over 
the apparatus, his elbows resting on the thin 
knees which were drawn up sharply, his face, 
withered, extinguished, sunk fathoms deep 
in that world into which he was staring, try- 
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ing to penetrate it with all his thoughts, 
with every bit of himself . . . his aim and 
goal’. 

“The doctor’s face, truly fine and spir- 
itual in spite of his fierce bushy red mous- 
tache, was turned away from me as he bent 
down to stroke, with a gesture of deep un- 
uttered sadness, the soft hair of the dog that 
lay at his feet . . . his beautiful, intelligent 
and affectionate black and white pointer 
which follows him everywhere, even into the 
classroom, lying during the lesson period 
curled up across his master’s big greased 
leather boots. The doctor talked slowly, his 
deep voice roughened by continuous driving 
over damp country roads in all sorts of 
weather and by the continuous fight with the 
west wind which has reddened and dis- 
colored his face. He went on: 

“““Saunte came to see me some little while 
ago. I tried to instill courage and the joy 
of life into him by a bit of cynical laughter. 
We doctors do that often, without realizing 
for the moment that it is ourselves we are 
trying to lift up at our patient’s expense, 
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and not the patient at the expense of his 
illness. 7 

““Saunte dreamed his own secret little 
dream of how he might escape the body so 
terribly mauled and ill-treated by life. He 
attempted to penetrate into the world of 
primal matter deeper than any man before 
him has dared to go. With incredible en- 
ergy, he sought a door of self-escape, a 
short cut for the soul, as it were ...asa 
physician I, least of all men, dare doubt the 
soul’s existence . . . by concentrating all 
the power of his will on this one effort. Who 
can say whether he had not really under- 
taken that journey in very fact and with 
success . . . whether he had not really gone 
down into the microcosmos he sought so 
earnestly ? 

“We broke open the door to his work- 
shop. When we entered the little room, he 
sat like a lifeless, will-less Something bent 
almost double and blue with cold, in front 
of the metal cylinder, the tunnel to his better 
world ... lifeless and without will, because 
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his life and his will were wandering with his 
spirit . . . down there in the depths. 

“We placed him on a mattress just as 
we had lifted him from his chair. He lay 
there hunched and twisted .. . it was as if 
the scoliosis which had eaten his spinal mar- 
row in childhood had preordained him to be 
one of the world’s untiring, inexorable ex- 
plorers and seekers. I had him brought to 
the hospital later. His heart will not beat 
much longer in its frail burdened cage of 
crooked ribs and diseased vertebre. But he 
will go out glad and free into regions un- 
known to us, which he has perhaps glimpsed 
at the bottom of life’s great tunnel.’ 

“The doctor paused a moment. His dog 
lifted light blue melancholy eyes towards 
him, its ears up-pointed, as he continued: 

“““We who remain on this earth may be 
wiser and colder because we do not attempt 
the impossible. Usually we never try any- 
thing at all which might make us in any 
way conspicuous or of deeper draught than 
the average ... we look on all heroism with 
an unfriendly protest. Therefore, we will 
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never catch even a glimpse of those hidden 
shores .. . you will never see your immortal 
Rome or the grave-city Pompeii . . . just as 
I will never find the way into who-knows- 
what mysterious forests and nooks in the 
depths of the deepest primal matter. We 
two have not even the merest shred of cheap 
imagination upon which we can call to help 
us. For I’m sure it is with you as it is 
with me... our youth is dead. As I am 
childless . . . the most I can dream of... 
is a future for my dog.’ 

“Thus we parted, he and I... yesterday. 

“Then I sat again in my accustomed 
raised seat, looking out over the thirteen 
boys who were intrusted to me as pupils in 
knowledge that is all too dead. That day 
we were reading a translation (since Greek 
has been taken out of the curriculum of our 
schools) of the Odyssey where those mys- 
terious and stupendous verses tell how 
Ulysses met the dead hero Achilles, who, 
exorcised by the wanderer’s death-sacrifice 
of milk of honey, wine, water and meal 
mingled with the blood of a sterile, unblem- 
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ished heifer . . . had arisen from Erebos’ 
multitude of souls of the dead. 

“T recited these strophes to the boys who 
sat below me, raising their surprised and 
candid faces toward mine. I held them spell- 
bound by the magic power of the verses. 
The old myths of the world’s first sea rovers 
and founders and demi-gods penetrate so 
deeply into the soul of every living scion 
of our mighty race that this saga forever 
awakens afresh to flaming, pulsing life in 
each one’s soul. 

“It was as if the Great Dead strode icily 
through the room; Antikleia, and Procris, 
Phaedra and Agamemnon son of Atreus 

. shuddering, we watched the host of 
shadows pass before our vision .. . and, 
behold . . . there stood the warrior Ulysses, 
brave, resourceful, and with his drawn sword 
he held back these sighing wraiths from the 
fresh-spilled heifer blood. 

“At last he comes, the Shade of the dead 
Achilles, son of Peleus, dragging his 
wounded heel, moaning his corpse-cold woes. 
‘Why hast thou, Ulysses, dared venture 
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down to Hades where the dead have their 
home .. . we beings without consciousness, 
we shades who have outlived our lives? Ah 
. .. far rather would I work in the fields 
as a serf for my daily bread . . . than rule 
the Dead as their lord and sovereign.’ 

“We saw, all of us ... for indeed I 
believe that those young souls felt the same 
benumbing terror that shook me... we saw 
the dead hero stand there the lowest and 
meanest of them all, in that he too was dead 
as they were .. . sorrowful and filled with 
loathing for his icy fate, a timorous swift- 
fleeing shadow. 

“Then I remembered . . . I remembered 
one evening when I, too, stood on the outer- 
most point of a little water-ringed rocky 
island, staring down into the Hades of my 
thoughts, down into the depths where my 
life’s hero had gone .. . seeking him down 
there in dark and trackless forests of sea- 
weed where he now wanders . . . where he 
may still wander to-day, as an immortal 
corpse-blue Shade wanders forever, onward 
... onward, through the endless unchanging 
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black colonnades of that fearful land of 
shadows . . . clay—cold . . . wrapped in 
dank mists as in swathes of sea fog clinging 
close to his still-suffermg immortal heart 
. . . Frank Thauma! Do you still walk 
there, a Shade for which there is no oblivion? 
There in those unexplored regions .. . you 
whose shadow I was while you still lived? 
What am I now more than the shadow of 
a Shade? 

“But there... while I appraised my quite 
insignificant and inglorious little talent for 
merely keeping alive, and found no par- 
ticular comfort in the fact that I was not 
yet compelled to wander down there in the 
endless labyrinths of the Shadowland, but 
could delight in three or four only half-way 
dismal, even if quite ephemeral living things 
. . . there I saw that just below me... 
a few seats away, in my son’s place... 
there sat Frank Thawma! 

“He sat there ... just as I can remember 
him most vividly, when he was the age my 
son is now. He sat there clad in the soft 
easy-fitting jacket, the loose woolen shirt 
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which my boy wears every day. He was 
blond, as my son is blond, and not swarthy 
as a half-breed Indian . . . blue-eyed as are 
my boy and his mother—but it was Frank 
Thauma. 

“It was my dead friend, my boyhood’s 
idol, come back from the land of Great 
Shadows! In that moment I looked down 
into a deep vista of my life and this is 
what I saw: 

“T saw that the days of my youth were 
born again in this child . . . not exactly my 
own youth but the forces that determined 
the most important things for me when I 
was a boy. Yes, that was Thauma’s ex- 
pression, his open, sanguine, all-encompas- 
sing, strong and tender gaze . . . that was 
Thauma’s unclouded noble brow, domed 
like the helmet of a young warrior. . . . 
Thauma’s soft and lovable mouth, every one 
of those blossoming, tender features .. . 
pulsing at once with the genius of a child 
or of a woman. 

“Suddenly I understood my secret joy 
and my secret pain. These gifts did not 
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come from me in any way... my life is 
far too meager and what I can spare to 
others are no princely favors. .. . They 
came from my wife, from her, and from her 
thoughts. 

“When she was alone with her boy, when 
she sat silent beside him while I went out 
for my long walks over the brown heath... 
then perhaps she pressed close to him and 
told him things of which I know nothing 

. or mayhap she breathed upon his eyes 
in some mysterious way which I cannot di- 
vine and cannot describe. But the One who 
was always in her thoughts was Frank 
Thauma! Him she loved when she was very 
young, his image was the first to be mir- 
rored in the pure crystal of her young girl’s 
soul, as this soul ripened into full life some 
happy hour of those summer days... his 
image is now the only one, or at least the 
last one, which she still guards, which she 
sees as she sits the whole long days staring 
into the little oval dise of her mirror outside 
our window ... the mirror in which I can 
see only a spot of molten light that arouses 
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a vague unease in my heart... that and 
nothing more. We men are not as clair- 
voyant as women and are less generous with 
the secrets of our soul... or at least, with 
its Holy of Holies. 

“It is said that while a woman is carrying 
her child under her heart she can shape this 
child in the likeness of the man whom she 
loves, even if this man is far away and 
even though he is not the man who has given 
her the child. Such things are possible to 
a woman. Thus it was that Gertie took 
this son of hers from me that I might not 
endow him with some harmful gift from my 
own worthless life . . . and because her 
dreams, filled with their memories of a hap- 
pier youth than mine and of a better man 
than I, were the shining shield she wished 
to give her son for his life’s battle. 

“How secretly wise she was .. . how 
frankly good! 

“T see young Frank Thauma sitting down 
there as in his own day, with twelve com- 
rades who love him as we loved him once 
upon a time. He may become their leader, 
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their idol, as Thauma was our leader, our 
idol. He shall live for their sake, and life 
shall give him everything, for he is one of 
those who can safely take everything from 
life. The vital force that was broken but 
not destroyed, that was merely laid aside 
when Frank Thauma died that first time, 
shall awake to continued life in him who is 
now living. He at once inherits and be- 


queaths .. . my son, since it was I who gave 
him life... but the son of my beloved wife 
and of my beloved Dead . . . since it was 


they who gave him happiness! 

“So it is not for myself, but for this boy 
who bears my name but who in his heart 
and soul is predestined to carry on Frank 
Thauma’s life . . . that I ask for the legacy 
which Frank Thauma, in prophetic insight, 
left for that man in whom he himself shall 
return to fulfill the promise of his own life.” 


Thus wrote Hermann Ross, teacher. I 
laid his letter in that drawer of my archives 


which is given up to the Thauma papers. 
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LOUIS AHNFELDT’S LETTER 


HE next contribution to the Thauma 

papers is a letter which I received 

about that time from another of our boy- 
hood group, Louis Ahnfeldt. 

I can remember him from our schooldays 
as a quick-tempered, rather quarrelsome and 
very uncertain lad, who would not allow his 
studies to exercise that restraint over his life 
which is the school’s chief object. He was 
one of those students who never bothered 
himself with the real preparation of any task 
but who, depending entirely on the inspira- 
tion of the moment, would extemporize and 
could frequently, with astounding ease and 
assurance, conquer the material over which 
the rest of us had been toiling for hours at 
home. But he early threw up his studies to 
spend his time on all sorts of irrelevant out- 
side activities. 
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I have never seen him since the day when 
we passed our final examinations, for he 
chose his associates exclusively among men 
who lived a free and unregulated existence, 
artists and the like. He seemed to look down 
on us serious workers who sought to fit our- 
selves for useful citizenship by giving our 
lives a sensible, economically-sound back- 
ground. I daresay he considered us very 
tiresome philistines. I have heard it said by 
experts, however, that he was actually a 
very gifted artist and that he had already 
won an Academy gold medal, although he 
lacked thorough school training in his own 
line of work. 

His letter, dated in May from Florence 
where he was living on a small stipend, will 
show that he has learned from painful ex- 
perience just where the foundation of ef- 
ficient social values must be laid. I fancy 
he is now ready to acknowledge that the 
discoveries a quiet scientist can make—for 
instance, in the endless systems of statistics 
which, in the very scheme of creation, are 
spread out over the entire universe like a — 
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net of rubrics and figures—are as valuable, 
as beautiful and soul-uplifting as are 
Michael Angelo’s altar paintings in the Sis- 
tine chapel, or Leonardo da Vinci’s frescoes 
of the Lord’s Supper in Milan—ruined in 
1796 by the horses of French hussars—just 
to mention two famous examples in the field 
of art. Lack of time has prevented me from 
gaining a greater knowledge in this domain. 

Louis Ahnfeldt’s letter runs as follows: 


“T am writing this letter from Florence. 
I am here in my tenth month now, have lived 
through a spring, a summer and a winter. 
I am compelled to stay here, as the allow- 
ance on which I am living (about sixty lire 
a month), is given me on condition that I 
remain in Italy. In this respect I resemble 
the fettered Prometheus, and a vulture of 
the gods hacks at my liver. But I am not 
quite like Prometheus, for I have not suc- 
ceeded in breathing divine fire into the clay 
I shape under my fingers . . . not into one 
single piece of it. 

“T was in Florence once before, on a 
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passing visit many years ago, while I was 
still very young. That time I had eyes only 
for the flowers of Florence, for I wanted 
to buy them all as a gift for the companion 
who was with me then. Every morning of 
those few days I went out early to the mar- 
ket place and for many lira I bought pale- 
red roses and delicate lilies of the valley, 
the flowers of the Florentine spring. I 
bought them and took them home to her. 
I do not know where she may be now and 
I donot care. I came to Florence the second 
time with possibly some pale memory of 
those hours in my thoughts, but I came with 
quite a different, more mature and manly 
purpose in my mind. I am now nearing 
the age when a man should be definitely 
occupied with his life work. For in the 
forties a man should have accomplished 
something, or should at least have laid the 
foundation for his life’s definite ‘achieve- 
ment. 

“It may be true that in our very early 
years it is women who plant in our souls 
the seeds of the will to work, of the desire 
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for achievement. It may be true! Later, 
however, we can very well do without women 
either as aids or admirers in the carrying 
out of our lives’ Herculean labors. They dis- 
turb us, their kindness makes the process 
too painless for us. I believe that we can 
develop best alone and in weariness of spirit 
...1f we cannot endure the loneliness then 
we must resign ourselves to a gradual drop- 
ping down into nothingness, as I fear I 
must do. 

“Women ask too many questions that are 
not easy for us to answer. It is worst of all 
when they are silent, shy and depressed, be- 
cause our work does not illumine life’s 
riddles for them. Women also are inter- 
ested in solving life’s riddles (at least, as 
long as there is a man whom they love. . . 
with his help). When women stand word- 
less in the presence of our work because 
they do not want to confuse us, because they 
hope thereby to inspire us to stronger, more 
virile achievement, then their considerate 
silence is more galling than the criticism of 
grudging Academicians. 
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“The only thing of value to a man’s work 
is the comradely confidence of other men, 
their advice or criticism, their friendship or 
their hate, their loyal competition or their 
poisonous envy. All this is better than 
woman’s humble sense-enslaved admiration 
or her occasional irritability. Experience 
has taught me to believe neither in Valkyres 
nor in guardian fairies. — 

“This may be the reason why the little 
colony of painters and sculptors occupying 
the studio building where I have been living 
for the past ten months both can and do get 
along without the companionship of women, 
or at least very nearly so. Of course, it 
might also be suspected that this opinion of 
ours concerning women’s uselessness and 
harmfulness is a mere sophistry invented to 
excuse our infinite loneliness here in this 
strange city. Day after day I catch myself 
trying to make myself over with the help 
of such sophistries, which were far from my 
true character in better times, but which 
now represent a sort of mental secretion, 
forming scabs over the wounds in my spirit — 
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caused by pressure from without or by a 
lack of firmness within. . 

“I discovered this refuge for artists in a 
little white street with wistaria climbing over 
every wall, this half-hidden inn run by Luth- 
eran Sisters and a priest who is as high- 
necked in his black as any Roman Jesuit. 
The street is called “Seraglio Road.” Near 
where we live is a wall so high that no one 
could possibly look over it, and a high iron 
gate ornamented with a princely coronet and 
well nigh covered with metal plates, for fear 
some strolling vagabond might steal a 
glimpse of the garden beyond. Behind the 
wall and the gate is a ducal palace, probably 
with Renaissance facade and rose-hung log- 
gias, which, however, we cannot see but must 
take on faith. 

“We ourselves live further down the 
street where it narrows perceptibly, in a 
long, white, green-shuttered, wing back of 
many crooked courtyards and cloistered cor- 
ridors. We are about twenty artists from 
many countries, each living in his high- 
ceilinged, bare and whitewashed convent 
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cell. White-capped lay sisters move silently 
about the corridors, where there is always 
an odor of pine-cones floating like dry in- 
cense on the air. We use the cones as fuel 
for our little black iron stoves which always 
remind me of Savonarola’s death . . . just 
as the white walls here make me think of his 
cell in San Marco. 

“We gather around these stoves .. . they 
look like flame-red praying desks .. . in the 
chilly Florentine spring nights . . . seven or 
eight of us who now and then chum together. 
We sit as far as possible from the snow- 
white bare cold walls and from our work’s 
ascetic discipline, and as near as we can get 
to the heat-radiating focal point which is our 
one and only essential here for any coherent 
community of existence. 

“I remember the first time I sat where 
I am now sitting and looked up at those 
monstrous whitewashed wall spaces. It 
seemed to me that I was looking at a future 
of white canvas and untouched cardboard 
on which I was doomed to spin out my eb- 
bing fancies. Horrible, untouched white 
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spaces. I sat on a narrow little iron cot © 
with my heels pressing against the cross 
piece of my newly carpentered turntable. 
The vultures of the gods had begun to hack 
at my liver long before this hour, and in 
that moment there was little doubt in my 
mind that I had reached my Tartarus rock. 
That may have been the true if hidden 
reason why I let them send me to Florence, 
the while I foolishly pretended to believe 
that I had come here to find the divine fire. 

“It is not true what they say at home, that 
I never worked, that I neglected my classes, 
my model drawing and my technical studies. 
I have never quite subordinated myself to 
these force methods, but in spite of that I 
have neglected nothing. I know that mere 
technical ability cannot give wings to one’s 
spirit and that it is alone the holy and im- 
mortal Idea which makes the tools sit light 
in a man’s hand. Had I been able to fetch 
the divine fire down from the heights of 
Olympus, the physical material would have 
obeyed me easily. I have not wasted my time 
sharpening my pencils or cutting my card- 
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board. I have tried to bring my spirit to the 
glowing point and then to harden it again. 
That is what I have done with my time. 

“They gave me a monthly allowance on 
which I can live .. . although I doubt if 
any one else can do it even in an Italian 
city ... that I might sit at the feet of the 
Masters. The Quatrocentists can purify 
my sense of line, the Renaissance masters 
may help me develop my sense of form, and 
I can linger with the Venetians when I need 
to improve my sense of color. 

“T catalogued the Uffizi and the Academy 
in a few weeks’ time. I stared at the Cyclo- 
pean walls of the Pitti Palace from the out- 
side, which gave me a sufficient sensation of 
satisfaction . . . I did not find it necessary 
to go inside. The “Holy Family” nauseated 
me, the all-too-mighty Medici aroused all 
my power of protest. In the presence of 
the old masters I sought out the late Roman 
copies, that I might have the cheap satis- 
faction of feeling myself the better painter. 
Oh, yes, I saw that the world did once pos- 
sess masters of form and color. I tried to _ 
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steal a little of their method for myself. I 
copied Titian’s “Resting Venus” in the Tri- 
buna. I tried to get behind the all-too- 
dazzling Titian colors. Wasn’t it possible 
that I might achieve it myself with my mod- 
ern Dusseldorf tubes? Couldn’t I do it? 
Oh, no! We have no such transparent fruit 
juices in our modern German factory wares. 

“Now I know, by means of a private and 
clever little investigation with the point of 
a nail in the corner of a picture, that Titian 
based with tempera and glazed with oil colors 
... that is how he got those self-glowing and 
transparent values. I discovered his method. 
It became merely a trick for me .. . but it 
was something more for the Master. It was 
the egg of Columbus! How delighted I 
would be to stand it up on its point again! 

“Those were the days when I went from 
turntable to easel, crazy with anger at my 
impotence. I had studied out Titian’s col- 
oring and was a bit wiser, but I was none 
the more a genius because I happened to 
be wiser. On my way home from the mu- 
seum, I trained my eyes to see form, only 
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form, not color any more. I convinced my- 
self that form and not color was the humanly 
vital thing. It was not the quiet drawing 
together of the eyes which showed color sur- 
faces without contour and color spots in 
groups, but the traveling of the eye along 
the shape of an image, following its outline, 
which meant movement and life. To my 
great relief I found, or thought I found, 
herein the reason why I ‘had never been able 
to create any true painting. The whole 
trouble with me was that for a time I had 
simply grown tired of looking at clay and 
had now come back into my full power. 
‘Then I went out again and bought more clay. 

“The dirty Florentine who brought it in, 
in three bags, demanded sixty lire for his 
clay, a most indecent price. He had guessed 
that I must... simply must bury my hands 
in the soft crude masses of clay within the 
hour, and he stood immovable on his first 
demands... flying in the face of all Italian 
characteristics. My housemates stood gath- 
ered about us silently, or else leaned up 
outside the corridor windows smoking their 
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short pipes. There had been only one of 
them beside myself who spoke Italian, and 
he had been stricken with typhoid and lay 
for months in a stinking hospital. Vainly 
I looked around for help at the silent and 
sympathetic faces, but they only shook their 
heads. Impertinente! Brutto! Some of- 
fered their services if it came to a fist fight. 

“Leonore, the seventeen-year-old model, 
stood with her knitted woolen sleeves pulled 
out over her knuckles, and the black tatters 
of her hair hanging over her small men- 
dacious coal-black eyes, and smiled con- 
temptuously while pretending to wait for 
my neighbor, the Finn Norrander, to whistle 
as a sign that he was ready to begin work 
on the ‘Water-Carrier.’ : 

“But Norrander, sensible man, was sit- 
ting behind beer, whisky, and absinthe, at 
‘Muggi’s’ over on the right bank of the 
Arno, while Leonore earned, on credit, one 
lira for each hour of the agreed time she 
stood there waiting and wasting it. 

“Finally I nodded to her and asked her 
into my own room, to save some of Nor- 
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rander’s time. She stood there, thin, dirty, 
with her uncanny black wig which somehow 
seemed so alive, and a string of cheap white 
pearl beads hanging about her emaciated 
shoulders . . . a true child of the Florentine 
proletariat. Her girlish body, yellow and 
stalk-thin, cowered in lazy nakedness on my 
platform while she licked up the last bit of 
melted sugar out of a coffee cup she had 
found in Norrander’s room, rubbing a 
searching finger around and around in its 
interior. 

“ ‘Avanti, I called, ‘fa pose’... she 
stood up yawning. 

“For an hour I sat drawing this bony 
young crow with charcoal on a big card- 
board, until I suddenly broke my charcoal 
with a jerk, pushed the easel violently to- 
wards the wall and snarled desperately at 
my model who stood there in her uncom- 
fortable position with wide open eyes but 
fast asleep . . . dreaming probably of mac- 
aroni, of her comrades, or of her cousin Luigi 
who hung around the studios to get engage- 
ments for her, and from whose tender hands _ 
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came doubtless the two long red weals across 
her meager shoulder blades. 

“Be off! I cried. ‘I don’t need you 
any longer,’ and I shoved her out of the 
door with the international chucker word 
“Heraus.’ 

“I did not leave my studio that day. I 
sat at my table playing with some tiny balls 
of clay, rolling them back and forth over 
the table top, dull and depressed. It was 
not until evening that I went out into the 
dripping sack of rain which had hung over 
Florence for weeks, went up the steep path 
between house-high garden walls past the 
moldy red Castle bastions to the Viale dei 
Colli. I walked along the hilltop road, I 
waded about in the fog with my despair. 
The valley of the Arno was somewhere down 
there behind the wet veil of the mists that 
rippled against my eyelashes. Where were 
Firenze’s gardens and the Medician towers? 
I met one fat priest under a bulging um- 
brella, and a donkey who hung his head 
just as I was doing. Monte Cecero hid 
itself, as did Fiesole’s green jewel cushion. 
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There was nothing here but a wet path for 
my feet, and in my soul there was no sign 
of any reflection of the noble Tuscan Ren- 
aissance nor of an independent modern 
world in growth. A big white dog sat on 
the porch of an isolated villa and stared at 
me contemptuously. But when I came 
nearer I saw he was made of stone. 

“My comrades were now down there in 
Florence, drawing caricatures of each other 
on the marble top tables in the Rheining- 
house Café where redcoated waiters dis- 
puted among themselves with good-natured 
laughter, as they gave the fat scraggly- 
bearded domino players at the side table a 
comradely bit of advice. Somehow I did’ 
not feel particularly called to join my 
friends there. Norrander was _ probably 
traveling about on his usual victorious way 
between ‘Melini? and ‘Lappi’ and ‘Gam- 
brinus’ and ‘Muggi,’ to end finally .. . 
heated and bewitched by old Chianti wine, 
in the cab driver’s bar near the ancient 
cathedral. This was the only warm refuge 
in Florence by night, the last flickering gas . 
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eye to be closed in this hidebound, arrogant, 
provincial town. 

“But I did look them up in the café about 
an hour later. They were all there. Nor- 
rander with his irreproachable Marquis 
manner, broad-browed and deep-chested, his 
fine Scandinavian eyes shining with lyric 
whimsies; the gentle Swiss, Stilling, with 
the calm eyes of a seer; and the English- 
man, Gray . . . the famous etcher.. . 
whose spiritual Irving face under its helmet 
of long gray hair smiled up at all the lamps, 
turned in short-sighted peering ever towards 
the light. 

“The tourists were beginning to arrive. 
I saw that sort of painter who lives by bor- 
rowing from tourists and who is never visible 
except in the traveling season . . . swarthy, 
dirty, half Austrian-Italians like stinking 
little jackals, true beasts of ill-omen, sitting 
near the door with newspapers of all nations 
strewn around them... as magnet and 
lure for the strangers. 

“It was in the café that evening that I 
first saw my countryman, my old acquaint- 
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ance, and one-time classmate, the sculptor 
Gerhardt Gawe. 

“We were together in the sculpture 
classes at the Academy also, he and I. But 
we had always kept apart intentionally, 
circling round one another at a distance like 
revolving planets, never losing sight of one 
another . . . keeping face to face, held in 
balanced orbits by a mingling of repulsion 
and attraction. 

“We met now eye to eye without any 
immediate greeting. He sat there with his 
firm, square face, beardless (he would not 
allow himself the extravagance of a beard), 
his strong jaws resting on his massive shoul- 
ders, his high brow open and priestly. His 
hands were folded around a glass of tea 
as if to protect what was his, those hands 
which always, definitely and purposely, 
seemed to be marking off the domain he 
looked upon as his own. His eye touched 
mine indirectly. I rose, crossed the room, 
sat down beside him, my gaze resting in his, 
and gave him my hand. We began to talk 
ina desultory way. Little by little I learned _ 
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that he was planning to spend a year in 
Florence to carry out a big piece of work. 
But he would say nothing definite about his 
subject, although I questioned him at once. 
“*A figure piece?’ I asked. ‘An order?’ 
““No,’ he evaded the question. But he 
asked me if I could recommend a studio. 
“*What do you want here in Florence 
anyway?’ I asked in answer to his question. 
“What do you hope to find here? What do 
you hope to get out of Italy? What do you 
think the rest of us have found here? Stay 
here for three days if you will, have a look 
at it and then go back again. You will find 
the majority of us spending most of our time 
in the café with a cup of weak coffee and a 
three-days’ old newspaper from home. One 
or the other of us may have an easel stand- 
ing about in the Uffizi with a half-finished 
head study on it, turned back to the wall 
... or, at least, it may stand there until the 
custodian takes it away, when we haven’t 
showed up within the permitted three days’ 
time. No... we've given up trying to find 
ideas in the museums, and we find them just 
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as little in our association with our comrades 
... for the very simple reason that none of 
us has been able to gather in anything of 
the sort hereabouts, and a multiplication of 
zero by zero generally results in zero. Little 
by little we have wasted . . . or consumed, 
the bit of idealism we may have brought 
with us from home .. . lived on it ration- 
wise like ship’s biscuit . . . I know that I 
personally have been as frugal as a ship- 
wrecked sailor who slowly eats himself to 
death on his own left arm. We're using up 
all our reserve stores down here . . . just 
see how thin our faces are. That isn’t only 
because of the beastly piggish Italian oil 
and garlic cooking. The Italians are bloated 
and over-fed enough and it’s only the ever- 
lasting toothpick they hold between their 
teeth that prevents them from everlastingly 
belching. 

“No, it’s disappointment, disillusion- 
ment, that makes us all so thin.’ 

“T poured out my long stored-up despair 
over my useless life in this sterile land... 
this land of stones, stagnating, sun-scorched, 
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and withered, or else oozing in its slimy 
gutter rain... (the land where they put an 
imitation veining on the stone roof girders 
to make them look like wood), the land 
where one wanders about in the corridors 
of the stone-cold houses as if in the cata- 
combs... for that is all they are, these fetid 
grave-vaults behind the embroidered facades 
of the Florentine palaces. Outside the city 

. a ring of burial mounds bedecked by 
the black tops of the cypresses . . . banners 
borne by an eternal procession of mourners 
. .. this all-too artificially decorated land- 
scape lying naked to the indecent sunshine 
which eats all the life out of the colors, until 
stone and earth lie bone-bare and grinning, 
pale in their arid decay. 

“Horizons without mystery, plains with- 
out diversity, houses cut out of cardboard 
scattered over valleys dark-flecked like some 
patterned factory material, a land where it 
is always either snowless February or oven- 
baked July . . . a land which never knows 
October’s smoldering fires of color, Novem- 
ber’s silvery fogs nor the gleaming ice-bright 
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and violet-strewn days of March... a land 
where there is never any gloaming, never 
any twilight dusk. 

“Goethe was the first to open up the mass 
migration to the south. Cook’s Bureau is 
continuing Goethe’s work and paints pic- 
tures of Italy’s landscape in all the world’s 
railroad centers ... painting it just as arti- 
ficial as it is, like theater scenery, plastic 
on a sized surface ... easily comprehended 
by the theater-going Baedeker public. And 
Italy’s culture! This land, with its language 
which is only a hollow and abused ruin of 
a noble and logical tongue, the long-since- 
dead Latin! And for the rest ... well, 
there are the archxologists and other spe- 
cialists in corpses hovering over all these 
things. 

““Do we really need this decadent and 
macabre material, these impotent Romanic 
bastards, sanguine and senilely irresponsible 
remains of a former virility around us. . . 
that we may give our own bright, Nordic, 
and a deal more powerful personality a 
dark brunette background? 
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“Should we not rather turn towards the 
world of new power? .... there where a new 
culture is growing up in the iron lands of 
industry ... the iron lands of the machine? 
... where art has not yet been because it is 
much more difficult to create art there... 
or, at least, to live by art. Opposition is 
the one true stimulant to a real man’s talent 

. and power of any kind is a very in- 
fectious thing! But here! .. . Italy lies 
under the might of the Dead Hand. I warn 
you...turn back. I know conditions down 
here. There is no marrow here in anything 
. .. In all the studios you will find only 
huge, yawning squares of unpainted canvas. 
No one gets any further here than to find 
a frame for a tabula rasa! Or else, if you 
must stay, then stay in God’s name and go 
copy the old masters. The tourists who buy 
nowadays seem to favor Bronzino.’ 

“Gawe sat and looked at me keenly, but 
unmoved, beneath his drawn red eyebrows. 
I felt the insistence of his eyes; it made me 
vaguely uneasy. I wondered whether he 
understood the disturbing hidden back- 
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ground of my thoughts. For in truth, I was 
not trying to find the cause of my own 
spiritual conflict in the inadequacies of this 
Italy which was so indifferent to me...I 
was instead peering into my own soul, look- 
ing down into the depths of a well from 
which I should draw my strength, but at 
the bottom of which there lay only some long 
faded Idea, a miserable corpse whose with- 
ered face it was best to keep hidden. 

“Had he read my soul in this moment in 
which he forced me to draw up my self- 
revision? And as I am cautious . . . oc- 
casionally, I began to discuss with him my 
plan for a big piece of work I hope to carry 
out down here. I nodded eagerly ... he 
should see! He nodded back calmly, his 
pinched face on the defensive as always. He 
would not reveal his doubts even tome. But 
his eyes held mine, spying, until I felt my- 
self grow pale. ... With a sudden rush of 
dizzy bitterness, I thrust back my chair, 
and left the place. 

“That night my hands began their 
struggle with the clay. My soul’s struggle 
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with the unborn phantom had long since 
begun. I no longer tried to escape my own 
impotence by lying accusations of this quite 
unconcerned dead land and the decaying city 
around me... they were all so far, so very 
far away from me now. I tried to face the 
fact of my incompetence openly and hon- 
estly, to lay the blame where it belonged 
and to smother my inability in its own sterile 
sand wastes. 

“TI kneaded my clay all night long, and 
dreamed as I did it, many vague dreams. 
But toward morning I began to make a 
charcoal drawing on the whitewashed wall 
of my cell. 

“TI designed two male figures, faceless, 
with arms and feet still bound in unformed 
chaos, two sketchy torsi; the one, heavy gi- 
gantic, powerful; the other, a lighter, heroic 
type. My hands were familiar with both 
types from rich experience of many essayed 
imaginings. Many times have I struggled 
with these two figures, many times have I 
tried to work out each for itself and then 
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to recreate them in unity, in the perfect 
balance of strength and beauty. 

“Down here in Firenze I saw these two 
themes set clear before my eyes in two great 
schools, Michael Angelo’s dark muscular 
melancholy, and Donatello’s blond dragon- 
~ killer ‘David,’ and ‘St. George,’ slenderly 
graceful, with his slightly skeptical smile. 

“Ah, but they were more modern dreams 
I was dreaming now re as they were more 
Nordic, although still unconscious, memories 
which I needed there, before the cold heavy 
clay. For years, in the very depths of my 
being, I had hidden an Idea which should 
unite these two types... the perfect virile 
man, the harmonious and in every respect 
heroic type . . . beauty and power in per- 
fect balance, in a unity that should be the 
expression of the hot melancholy longing 
of my soul. It was as though I had seen 
this still Unformed, this ideal somewhere 


once ...I no longer knew just where... 
it may have been a memory from many 
earlier existences . . . or perhaps from the 


melting together of many thousand mem- | 
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ories through all the varying stages of de- 
velopment up to the utmost pinnacle of 
perfect harmony. 

“Where did I capture this insistent 
dream? Why should this task be demanded 
of me? Why can I not content myself, as 
the others can, with the making of easily 
sellable portrait studies from cheap models? 
Why do I never succeed with any single 
one of the bourgeois busts which I attempt 
every now and then, cynically, in doubt, 
almost in loathing? Yes... for almost every 
time it has happened that my disgust would 
get the better of me when I was alone at 
night, and each time I would crush in the 
skull of these flat plebeian clay heads with 
an eager thumb and forefinger ... crush 
them in deliberately as they stood before 
me on my turntable, with their meager pho- 
tographic smiles or with a fatuous, arrogant 
mien that seemed to demand respect. 

“T did not go to rest even when the morn- 
ing grayed, but instead began to shape a 
new clay study, a big study covering the 
old iron armature which stood thrust into a 
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corner with its outstretched erm supports 

. until I suddenly remembered that I 
had not yet made my choice among the dark 
memories, which, like restless Shades from 
the Inferno, had been circling through my 
thoughts all night, circling through the eter- 
nal winding labyrinths of my brain. Who 
were they, all these bowed unhappy dead 
who sought new creation through me, new 
life among the Living? Ah, yes, I recog- 
nized the one or the other man whom I 
have known, men of great gifts, of genius 


almost ... but no, it was not he... nor 
was it you... nor you, nor this nor that 
one... none of you would I choose, nothing 


of you could I utilize! 

“I groaned under the violent tension of 
the energy bubbling up in me, every atom 
of my ability lay feverishly ready, fully 
equipped for that moment when I should 
meet my Idea eye to eye in glorious union. 
But on the other hand ... when I realized 
that I could suddenly see the lightening 
dawn in those mighty forests of Shadows 
where my spirit was wandering, when I. 
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suddenly knew I was following a sure and 
open trail through these endless dark thick- 
ets... when I knew whom I should meet 
there. . . . I could see him erect and proud, 
wandering there before me, turned away 
from me, his noble, graceful torso gleaming. 
... Ah, then it was that I knew also that 
the demon of failure had merely changed his 
domain . . . that my impotence had moved 
from my spirit to my muscles . . . then it 
was that I felt the yawning vacancy in my 
knowledge . . . my lack of understanding 
of the material and its treatment, the bound- 
less weakness of my endurance and emo- 
tional depths. 

“T was most careful not to lock my door. 
I let everybody in, my half-friends and par- 
tial-comrades, and especially my one coun- 
tryman Gawe, for his always defensive man- 
ner gave me a bit of cheap self-confidence. 
I deliberately wanted to be disturbed, for 
I believed that I needed something to fight, 
some resistance, just as a lever needs the 
strong resisting pressure at its fulcrum. But 
there was another reason why I was never 
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quite happy when left by myself. It was 
when I was alone that I felt the emptiness 
drawing in on me from all sides. 

“T could work better under their eyes as 
they sat on my trunk or on my iron cot, 
scraping the red clay of my floor with the 
heels of their never-brushed boots. . 
Norrander and the Hollander Jackot, or the 
fat black-bearded Pole, a gold-spectacled, 
middle-aged, and all-omniscient cosmopoli- 
tan who directed a revolutionary group in 
Warsaw from his room here, and who de- 
lighted to show the marks, on back and 
arms, of his martyrdom in the dungeons of 
the fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul. He 
sat usually on my low stove ... cold in 
summer . . . talking cynical, mystical sen- 
tences and reveling in sensuous imaginings 
concerning this or that one of the beautiful 
young brides who come to Florence with 
their new husbands for several days or a 
week in the early part of the tourist seasons. 
(I meet one of them myself almost every 
day on the Ponte Vecchio; she is blonde, red- 
haired almost, just about twenty, she leans 
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on her husband’s gray-checked arm, and lets 
him lead her, slowly, dreamily, about Flo- 
rence. I meet her eyes sometimes, they are 
the eyes of the north with their quiet blonde 
gaze, Wendish eyes, blue as the East Sea. 
We have neither time nor courage for fur- 
ther greeting. Her hair has a thousand 
shades, from the brightness of a falling leaf 
to the somberness of violet-tinted shadows. 
It has the first true colors I have seen in 
Italy and it awakens in me a touch of... 
well, at least of coloristic homesickness). 
These not very amusing visitors of mine 
waste their days hanging about my room 
and giving me sage counsel concerning Rod- 
in’s ten profile outlines, or the mystical re- 
ligious mission of art according to Egyp- 
tian models. 

“Sometimes an acquaintance from the 
Trattoria, where I eat greasy artichokes and 
hundreds of miles of slimy macaroni every 
week, will drift in . . . Lieutenant Antonio 
Mastrodicasa of the engineers, bedecked 
with special honor insignia from his wrists 
to his shoulders, with his horsehair headpiece 
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and his loose Spanish coat spangled with 
huge'buckles, gleaming with gold and lacquer 
and hair oil, humming Mascagni or Carmen, 
with a toothpick held between his perfect 
teeth .. . like those of a young horse. . 
this man of marzipan and shoe polish who 
admires and loves me and yet looks down 
on me with gentle pity, because I am neither 
a soldier nor a native of Tuscany. He sits 
beside me chatting and playing with little 
balls of clay ...an amiable and jovial young 
officer, like a figure from some comic opera 
... boasting of what his countrymen, the 
old Florentines, have accomplished .. . all 
the wonderful things one can see in the 
museums where the tourists. .. . Oh tanti, 
tanti forrestiert ... come in their thousands 
every day! If it would please me, he would 
be delighted to pose for me in full gala, with 
gold tresses and the best polished riding 
boots in the whole world. ... 

“One day I knocked at the door of Ger- 
hardt Gawe’s studio. He came out, but drew 
the door shut behind his back. 

““T shan’t ask you in,’ he said. ‘I was_ 
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just coming to see you. Shall we go over?’ 

“He didn’t tell me why he did not let me 
in. “Are you at work? I asked. He an- 
swered without taking his eyes from mine. 
‘I was just coming over to see how your 
work is getting on.’ 

“He sat for a long time looking at the 
clumsy and lifeless shape on my turntable 
trying to grope its way out of its clay cover- 
ing, a Cyclops torn and furrowed by my 
desperately kneading thumbs, a wretched 
unransomed demon, as distorted by agony 
as was my own spirit, hands and feet still 
bound in chaos, while he dreamed heavy 
dreams of resurrection. 

“T looked at Gawe carefully. His small 
reddish eyes were as keen as little bloody 
knives. They seemed to be cutting about 
in my material, crawling greedily over its 
anatomy, dissecting around dangerously 
near its arteries .. . these small, cold, cutting 
eyes which I seemed to feel biting into my 
own flesh as well. He sat there, nodding 
now and then and letting me talk. ... I 
talked of my nightly dreams, of my hands’ 
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struggle with the clay, and of my fancies 
which dove and dove deep down in search 
of the Idea which I had once surely, oh, most 
undeniably truly, experienced somewhere 
myself, while I was quite young and pow- 
erless to express it... the Idea which had 
shown itself then to me, visible, but beyond 


my power to reproduce . . . and which had 
now sunk down to the bottom of my soul 
and was almost forgotten .. . possibly the 


memory of some human being whom I had 
once known, but could no longer remember. 

“He nodded. ‘We have all known some 
gifted being whose example can give vital 
force to our own lives and possibly set high 


tasks for our art... if we are artists... 
higher than our own powers can accomplish. 
One thing is certain . . . that we should not 


content ourselves with meager half-ideals. 
For me, the important fact has always been 
not “what have we aimed at?” but “what 
have we achieved?” That is the dividing line 
between a true talent and a cripple.’ 

“That night I broke my study to pieces. 
I could not forget my countryman’s self- 
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assured and barricaded Albino face, the face 
of a man who never seemed to go away 
from one with empty hands, but who himself 
left nothing behind him but chill cold empti- 
ness. Oh, I remember him well at school, 
when he was always hanging about the one 
or the other of the leaders, like a buttress 
that pretends to be upholding the tower 
against which it leans, but will not let any 
one else come near that tower. 

“A quite distinct but inexplicable unease 
at Gawe’s visits impelled me to look forward 
to them with longing, and to keep him with 
me when he came, that I might discover what 
he wanted of me. He sat there before me, 
taciturn, the pressure of his cold eyes and 
his distrustful passivity forcing me to talk, 
to preach, to let loose my plans and my ideas 
in a flood of foolish oratory; to prostitute 
myself in an open combat with my uncon- 
querable ambitions . . . in the hope that I 
might finally and once for all be done with 
him . . . with this man who kept his own 
dreams under lock and key, who sat there 
with his closed and sealed expression, his 
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quick-noting eyes, his mouth as narrow as 
the slit in a money box. Gloomy and par- 
simonious he stood on guard over the realm 
of his own thoughts, that not a single one... 
his own or a stolen one, should escape, that 
not a murmur of his own counterfeit ideas 
should slip out through some loophole. He 
never opened the door of his studio in the 
corridor that crossed mine for any one of us. 
Every day at the stroke of the clock, an 
experienced young model appeared and went 
there . . . a model whom we all called the 
‘Anatomy Man,’ as he was good for nothing 
but the simplest demonstration of muscle de- 
velopment for a class of academic novices. 

“Then one day it happened .. . after a 
long night in which I had struggled with 
my Sisyphus burden of imaginings and 
lumps of clay ... just one hideous long 
aching struggle to remember, to tear my 
way through my wounded and ragged 
shreds of memory . . . a night of sleepless 
impotence... after such a night it happened 
that I was awakened by a visit from Ger- 
hardt Gawe. 
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“He stood in my door without speaking 
at first, waving his hat back and forth with 
a thin, quiet smile on his face. Finally, he 
said: ‘I have finished my work .. . I finished 
it last night. For I work at night, too, 
although I fancy you will not believe it. 
You will be interested in what I have done. 
I am certain it will interest you.’ 

“T looked at him and heaved myself up 
heavily. 

““Good,’ I said. “I congratulate you. 
And I went along with him. 

“He opened a door to a big bright room, | 
along the walls of which stood quite a lot of 
comfortable furniture which he had rented. 
On the turntable there stood, under the 
sparkling morning light, erect in the hot and 
fugitive colors of the clay, a young man, 
one foot outstepping, one hand raised. I 
saw the figure from the back, at first, a dark 
silhouette with quivering outlines. Then I 
stepped forward, approached it closer, got 
the light in my back and with my eyes half 
closed studied the features of the face. And 
there . . . suddenly, under the shock of a 
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lightning flash of understanding, I stag- 
gered back. 

“There before me, free from the knees 
up, on the turntable, stood Frank Thauma. 

“Tt all came back to me in a flash. A 
torturing outburst of old memories shot up 
into my consciousness. I did not immedi- 
ately look back again to the red-blue clay 
figure on the turntable. My mind turned 
inward and backward ‘over the years and 
in a deeply bitter realization I saw that for 
these last twenty years my art had been 
following false trails. 

“Here then was the type I sought... 
the unified type of virile power and manly 
grace...’ Thauma! 

“I saw him before me in a flash. In a 
sudden flood of illumination I saw him as 
in those days while he still lived .. . as I 
had seen him often, although I always 
avoided being in his immediate surround- 
ings. ... I had a sort of fear of dropping 
into the shadow, a dislike of being among 
those who crept about in the shelter of his 
personality. I never really distrusted Frank 
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Thauma. I was merely a bit skeptical as 
to what I myself could expect to gain if I 
yielded, as did the others, to his influence. 
But I had not forgotten him since those 
days. I kept very consciously, in my spirit, 
the pure outer beauty of his person, his har- 
monious shapeliness, the mobile power of his 
mind, complete and mature even then... 
although I could not recall any details or 
definite facts that might convince those who 
did not know him as he was. 

“When Frank Thauma died so very sud- 
denly, I remember that I felt no grief. On 
the contrary, I tried to convince myself that 
my life was lighter for one burden; that 
now was a chance for some one else in the 
world, than just merely for him to whom 
everything came so easy .. . but who, in spite 
of this, had to leave the world, had to die 
so early. 

“Not at any time since then, however, had 
it occurred to me that Frank Thauma, that 
this dead man, might incorporate for me the 
expression of all the hidden emotions which 
hampered me in creative work, because these 
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unknown emotions gnawed at my strength 
and took from me the power to accomplish 
any lesser work, any work that did not bear 
within itself the expression of the immortal. 

“In this moment, when I had recognized 
his image here come into being under the 
hands of a comrade who had also known and 
feared him ...as I had . . . or who perhaps 
had loved him . . . and while I fixed this 
image in my memory that I might recall 
him behind my closed eyes, then I under- 
stood that here ... here was where I should 
have sought my task, here was where I could 
have found the true type, the expression of 
the Idea in the unknown depths of my ex- 
perience. He may possibly always have re- 
mained for us a sort of secret myth, a glori- 
fied form of our desire for happiness. It was 
this I had sought in my fruitless struggles, 
and it was this which my comrade Gerhardt 
Gawe had understood and had shaped in the 
light of his clarified consciousness . . . laid 
down in enduring form. 

“I approached nearer to his work. My 
spirit was expectant, my heart candidly 
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open towards my companion, who had won 
through to success where I had fallen back 
helpless. I know that life’s great tasks must 
be carried out, but I know now that it is not 
I who has the right to accomplish them. 

“There stood Frank Thauma’s youth 
raised before us on a block of stone vaguely 
suggestive of the after-part of a boat. He 
stood erect, his naked shoulder blades 
thrown back tensely, his chin raised, his hair 
waving free over his brow. His right hand 
was clenched firmly about an invisible tiller. 
He stood there, steering. 

“T tried to look on him as one who would 
steer the boat of our lives. I felt a surge of 
emotional joy. Yes, it might be possible for 
those of us who could lead, to march onward 
and forward to our goal. 

“T stood there, nodded, and approved of 
the task with full sincerity. Then I came 
nearer to examine the workmanship and 
found it all correct and in order. 'The treat- 
ment of the subject was quite faultless, the 
carriage of the figure free and assured, the 
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details worked out with the most extreme 
conscientiousness. 

“But little by little .. . I didn’t under- 
stand it at once... nor quite know why... 
my eye and my spirit turned gradually 
colder as I was making my more careful 
study of this really very excellent clay 
model. Slowly I began to discover, under 
a mounting discomfiture, confusion, and a 
sort of instinctive protest, how much, or I 
should say how little, Gawe had willed, and 
therefore achieved. 

“In a lightning flash I understood that 
this was not the truth, not the whole perfect 
truth. My eye moved in timid investigation 
over the figure, tested individual details 
without finding any fault in them, and my 
unease rose just because it could not be ex- 
plained by some self-evident lack. Shortly 
after this I began to understand in full 
clarity. 

“The man who stood there modeled 10 
clay on this boat plinth, carrying his head 
high with a touch of arrogance, this man 
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with the clinched lips and an all-too-high 
brow, was Gerhardt Gawe himself. 

“It was he himself, lightly masked (but 
all the more unveiled for this very reason) 
beneath Frank Thauma’s far nobler fea- 
tures. No, this image was not the reality, 
was not the truth, was not even guessed 
correctly. It was not the Great Discovery! 
Meager egotism had shaped the Ideal in the 
worker’s own image... far, far distant in- 
deed from that high Ideal’s truth. Yes, now 
I recognized Gerhardt Gawe’s not-at-all- 
aristocratic hands and limbs, his short but 
massive chest, his chin, more stubborn than 
strong. No, this was not the truth... it 
was not a man but a manikin, that stood up 
there on the pedestal of his own Ideal... 
arrogantly challenging, and merely indiffer- 
ent as a work of art... . It was a work of 
egotistic self-worship, a mean character’s 
attempt to replace eternal symbols by the 
outlines of his own body.... 

“IT said only good words to Gerhardt 
Gawe, for I suddenly saw a feverish gleam 
in his eye as he looked at me. 
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“T understood that in that moment terror 
of the Immortal and doubt of his own power 
had passed through his spirit. 

“Tn his heart, too, the vulture of the gods 
was hacking and in this fleeting moment he 
felt the full agony of the tearing beak. 

“T said nothing to annoy him, for he, too, 
must have had sleepless and bitter nights 
... nights when he doubted achievement, or, 
at least, moments when he doubted whether 
he would ever reach his life’s distant chimera. 

“T saw that he had carved on the plinth, 
beneath the figure, the words “The Ideal.’ 
He had nailed down this word firmly before 
his eyes that he might never forget it, that 
he might never let it slip. For it was this he 
had desired, had longed for from his youth, 
from the first beginnings of consciousness; 
this one thing in all eternity. Now it stood 
there ineradicably written, and therefore it 
was achieved. ... 

“Since that day, I have lived in apathy 
and dejection of spirit. I have done no more 
work. I believe that that to which I aspired, 
that which I have willed, is unattainable for _ 
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me, and I will not content myself any longer 
with the capable everyday work which in 
former years gave me the reputation of a 
more or less successful artist. I believe that 
our generation, our epoch, can never attain 
anything higher than this... or, at least... 
possibly because .. . it has no use for any- 
thing higher. The keynote of our day is 
industry. Industry possibly may have some 
use for my ability. I have no longer any 
desire to measure the longing for my life’s 
goal by the short distance I have traveled. 
There is too much tension in my soul to let 
me halt before I have come to the very end 
of my strength. I have no longer any cour- 
age to look merely for the expression of 
myself in my art. I can do that, I can find 
self-expression in some other field which is 
new and strange to me and not so sacred to 
my heart. 

*“T shall leave Florence as soon as I can, 
and I leave neither with joy nor with regret. 
I know now that this city will always be a 
grave-city for me, because I, myself, lived 
there as one dead. [I accused the city for 
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my own stagnation ... for very intimate 
and insincere motives. 

“Tt is since that day that I have begun 
to feel old. Well, so be it... my youth 
has held me in tension long enough. I do 
not believe that I can go much further. I 
could wish to work for the world’s more 
modest reward. I could wish to change my 
aims, my career, entirely. And for this I 
come to ask Frank Thauma’s aid. He chose 
that we should have the will to do beyond 
our power, but in return he thoughtfully se- 
cured us a means of retreat. I need the 
Thauma legacy, because I am quite without 
means... not merely to continue my work, 
but to change my life completely. I ask for 
this assistance . . . in any case until the time 
shall come when I am no longer as weary, 
as discouraged as I am now.” 
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CHAPTER VII 


INTERLUDE 


HE letter from Louis Ahnfeldt, sculp- 

tor, arrived one morning. On the af- 
ternoon of the same day, I met another of 
our former schoolmates, a man who had 
achieved a goodly measure of success in 
the business world and had made his name 
widely known. It was Magnus Blake, the 
lumber dealer and building contractor, a 
stout, good-natured and extremely shrewd 
matador and speculator whom a thousand 
other bankrupt firms are now heartily curs- 
ing. 

Strange to relate, he held me up, with a 
crafty gleam in his eye and his finger firmly 
intrenched in my buttonhole .. . it was in a 
lodge to which we both belonged, and I 
fancy he had been indulging in a glass or 
two of good Burgundy more than was ab- 
solutely necessary. When he had fixed my 
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attention on himself, he made his applica- 
tion for the Thauma legacy. 

“Oh, yes, now you’re looking at me,” he 
said, “and thinking . . . ‘here comes a man 
who holds the credit of the entire city in the 
hollow of his hand . . . he needs only to close 
that hand to bring about a most beautiful 
smash . . . and this man comes to me to ask 
for a petty ten or twenty thousand crowns 
... shall we say, to begin life again?’ 

“No, I would rather say I want the money 
to allow myself the pleasure of being an 
idealist. For that is the one thing I have 
never been able to afford up to now. Yet, 
to be honest with you, dear fellow, it has 
cost me a whopping big lump of money to 
refrain from being one. 

“Yes, I suppose you’ve heard some ru- 
mors floating about the town that the lum- 
ber in my barges is just a bit touched on the 
bottom piles . . . but let me tell you, that 
that’s nothing but lies. But another and far 
more important matter is that I have never 
made a real plan for my life’s course, never 
laid it out by chart, never even had a com- 
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pass on board. For most of my days I’ve 
done nothing but bargain and higgle, and 
in the long run you can lose just about as 
much at that as you can in Monte Carlo. 
Now, see here, I can’t get along any more 
without some productive ideas. I refuse to 
content myself with the turnover of doubt- 
ful values like houses no one will live in or 
even buy, but which the workmen seem com- 
pelled to build, and which throw off only a 
small commission for me. That’s no sort of 
a business for me... this merely earning 
a commission here and there . . . it isn’t a 
real man’s work. Particularly when you 
look at it from the point of view of produc- 
tivity and of the general welfare. 

“Now somehow the idea has gotten into 
my head that there’ll be some sort of a bless- 
ing in Thauma’s money . . . because there 
is an idea back of the giving of it... a 
heart . . . humanity, in a word, a touch of 
idealism, all the sort of thing we business 
men usually bother so little about. Mainly, 
I fancy, because we are just plain stupid or 
at least color blind where true values are 
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concerned, and because we don’t or won’t 
understand that just these things mean the 
future and true possibility of success. Come 
now, don’t you think it’s true that any one 
who goes into the swindling proposition deep 
enough is sure to lose out in the long run? 

“Now, you’re looking at me and thinking 
T’ve had a glass too much . . . quite possible 
on a jolly evening like this, eh? One’s apt 
to drop into a bit of superfluous sentimenta- 
lizing when one has had a good dinner and 
is a bit hipped. Skaal!” 

I looked at him with interest and not 
without a certain admiration. I remem- 
bered him well as a boy and also as a young 
man whom I had considered stupid and 
indolent. With a smile of comparison, I 
remembered Thauma’s criticism of him in 
the very first of these papers: “Heavy and 
burdened by his sluggish blood and his cor- 
pulent body, with his destiny helplessly 
hanging over his arms.” Yet how mightily 
had he not unfolded the mass of energy 
which was wrapped up and held captive in 
his apparently so unorganized Gargantuan 
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carcass! In the course of a few years. . . 
a growth as astonishing as that of our own 
capital city ... he had stretched out his arms 
towards a great many sorts of values. With 
the great lumber stores inherited from his 
uncle as a basis, he had spread himself like 
a gigantic octopus over the city’s develop- 
ment, sucking wealth into himself with an 
insatiable appetite, and constantly throwing © 
off values undigested in the perpetual turn- 
over of a credit which sates all others with- 
out ever being sated itself . . . the most 
baleful of all the world’s vampires. 

But now I suddenly saw a little desperate 
wild gleam come into his small roving eyes 
behind the glasses. His bloated cheeks sud- 
denly stiffened around his strong jaws, his 
mouth was set in an unhumorous, sly, and 
grinning grimace. 

“Very well, then... you ought to invest 
this Thauma money in my business. Lay it 
over my work with the hand that blesses. 
I am not superstitious, but I am no infidel. 
I believe that this will bring good fortune, 
even success, not only to myself but to all 
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my enterprises. Can’t you do it? Send me 
the sum to-morrow or at least tell me where 
I can draw on it. You need not fear that 
I shall skip the country with the money... 
even if the newspapers do spread some such 
rumor just ever so often, as a sort of present 
for the stock jobbers who are speculating 
in declines. You mustn’t think that I 
haven’t plenty of other ways of raising cash. 
That isn’t it. But do’ you know what I 
think? I think that Thauma foresaw just 
such a case as mine. He wanted this legacy 
used as a lucky penny, a mascot for some 
business like mine, the winning number in 
life’s best lottery, a good business . . . my 
business!” 

Then he asked me who had charge of the 
Thauma money at present. I gave him the 
name of the firm of lawyers who had ad- 
ministered the estate thus far. When he 
heard the name, his mouth opened, his jaws 
dropped, his face turned yellow, and seemed 
to grow long lines about his nose. He said 
nothing at all for some few minutes, then 
with a murmured, “Oh, very well,” he turned 
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from me and poured himself out a glass of 
the very strong fine old brandy which the 
Lodge imports for its members. It wasn’t 
until some little while later that I under- 
stood what blend of thoughts must have 
spiced this glass for him. 


CHAPTER VIII 


FROM THE DEPTHS 


HE last, quite short and not very ex- 

haustive contribution to the Thauma 
papers is the letter which concerns Hans 
Peter Hamling. 

I knew little about Hamling, except the 
fact that things had not gone well with him. 
His examinations once passed, the financial 
assistance he had hitherto enjoyed came to 
an end. He left the country and it was 
therefore impossible for us, his comrades, 
to have helped him further, as one or the 
other of us might have done. I heard that 
he had given up his studies altogether and 
that he had hired himself out to some steam- 
ship line as ordinary seaman or stoker. Later 
it was said that he had been much in America 
and in the English coast towns, frequenting 
that stratum of society which is composed 
of the lowest and most hopeless elements. 
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By means of certain investigations, easily 
possible to me as Chief of the Statistical 
Bureau, I learned that he was now living 
in London under very wretched circum- 
stances. I wrote to our consulate in London 
in connection with the notification regarding 
the Thauma legacy. About a month later, 
a sort of application . . . one might call 
it that . . . was sent in, but not by Hans 
Peter Hamling himself. I give it here as 
it came to me: 

“T am sure you will not know me by name, 
although your name is very well known to 
me from the Danish newspapers and from 
the Danish State Calendar. I have been 
living in London for the last twenty years, 
am a Dane and a priest in the seaman’s 
mission here. I think I can give you certain 
information concerning the man you are 
looking for. 

“A little over five years ago, I received 
word from the consulate that there was a 
Dane in Holloway district jail, accused of 
participation in bloody riots during the great 
dock laborers’ strike, of which you have 
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doubtless read in the newspapers. Before 
I could obtain permission to visit the jail, 
the arrested man had been transferred as 
convict to the big penal institution which 
you may know under the name of Worm- 
wood. ‘The man’s name is Hans Peter 
Hamling; he is a Dane by birth and is with- 
out present occupation or means of liveli- 
hood. He was sentenced to four and a half 
years’ hard labor for ‘firing on the police.’ 
Fortunately, it is very rare indeed to meet 
countrymen of ours in English prisons. It 
was very natural that I should want to help 
this man in connection with the national 
rescue work. 

“I managed to see the prisoner without 
much difficulty. 

“Tn a cell twelve feet long, eight feet wide, 
the Wormwood prisoners toil at the crank 
of the pump works. It is they who drive 
the wheel four thousand turns a day, en- 
forced labor of the most terrible sort, a 
treadmill for arms and back, a devastating 
dizziness for eyes and brain, this slowly 
moving big black iron wheel, which is the 
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only content and the only exercise of their 
days. 

“When I entered the white cell, I saw a 
big pale man stripped to the waist . . . for 
it was suffocatingly hot here on this warm 
summer day, and the air was nauseatingly 
sour with the effluvia from the old ragged 
cordage that lay heaped up in a corner, and 
with the odor of human sweat pressed from 
the bodies of these poor toiling sinners. 

“Hamling’s head; was half shaven, the 
dividing line running across his scalp cutting 
it into two halves, one covered with black 
bristly hair, the other clipped bald to the 
bone . . . the dishonoring mark of the 
prison tonsure. His large big-boned face 
with the mighty projecting jaws was shaven 
down to the inflamed skin, but his brow 
and the short nose, as well as his breast and 
back, had the waxen-yellow, all-too-trans- 
parent pallor which only the prison gives 

. not even the hospital. Even the hands 
gripping the iron handle of the crank. . . 
gripping it so firmly that the muscles’ 
anatomy lay exposed from the wrist to the 
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quivering biceps, were white, chalk-white 
with no touch of pigment. Bloodless work 
hands! Does that not contradict all human- 
ity and common sense . . . or at least all 
justice . . . to force bloodless hands to 
work? ‘These are yellow half-mummified 
corpses shut up here in these whitewashed 
boxes, compelled to perpetual hard labor at 
the world’s most terrible pump works. They 
stand here, these thin muscular ghosts, and 
pump the blood through the veins of a hap- 
pier world. 

“Hamling, convict No. 871, did not halt 
m his circling movement when I came into 
the cell accompanied by the jailer. He 
undoubtedly saw me, for I noticed the white 
gleam of his eye peering slowly out under 
his raised naked arm, while he kept on turn- 
ing the oil-dripping crank, stroke on stroke 
as the wheel went around and around. The 
little control clock over the axis which 
checked off the movements ticked stroke 
after stroke: 3064-66-67 

“““Yes,’ said the jailer, ‘this prisoner never 
spares himself. He’s out after a record. — 
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He wants to make the championship of hard 
labor. He does his full number of turns day 
after day. He’s already far beyond the 
average four thousand, although he knows 
perfectly well that he won’t earn an hour’s 
commutation of sentence thereby. There 
was one of the other chaps here I remember, 
who broke open the glass in the control clock 
with a little metal button from his shirt, and 
every day he fixed the hands at the number 
of turns he should have made . . . while he 
lay down and went to sleep. After that we 
changed the clock, as you may imagine. 

“<“But No. 871 is a wonder. Nothing 
and nobody can stop him when he gets going 
—nobody but me.’ And opening his mouth 
he shot out a word of command with a yeil 
like a clap of thunder: “Steady! 

“Hamling straightened up, his arms sank 
at his side, his mouth opened slightly on big 
yellow teeth, his eyelids dropped half over 
his eyes. His back still bent, his legs still 
bowed in towards the wheel, he stood there 
with his powerful white arms hanging at his 
side. Now I understood how terribly prison 
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life changes a man to an automaton. I am 
sure that this man’s mind and heart was 
seething with hatred and mad protest, but 
his body, his muscles, no longer followed the 
dictates of his own brain. They obeyed only 
the rotation of a wheel, they were held as 
firmly as its own spokes to the movement 
about the axis, and they could be halted only 
on signal given by a man whose uniform 
marked his position of command. 

“T turned to Hamling with some words in 
Danish. All I said was: ‘I am your coun- 
tryman. Can I help you?’ 

“He did not answer. His eye was fixed 
on mine in a look full of hatred, restrained 
and yet secretly watchful. An unconquer- 
able protest radiated from his every feature 
while he stood there half naked, a serf bound 
to his Sisyphean wheel. I spoke again, torn 
by disgust and horror at a system which 
degrades those who protest to penal servi- 
tude . . . instead of trying to influence their 
spirits through kindness, to bring them at 
least to tolerance of an unjust order which 
has set its heel on our society. ‘Anarchist.’ 
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‘Violent Rioter.’ This was what the prison 
authorities had written into his record in 
their office. Ah, yes, truly, he looked like a 
man who has protested in vain all his life, 
because no one has ever tried to find out 
what was behind his protest. Do not our 
physicians treat the so-called negative phe- 
nomena of mental disease by commanding 
the patient to do quite the opposite of what 
they really want of him? What insanity 
. . to try to coerce a man’s mind by force! 
“It is not my habit to put off the unfortu- 
nates who come to my notice with merely a 
few pious words. I told my man that I 
wanted to help him and that I had the means 
of so doing if he would come to me when he 
was released. He did not answer with a 
single word, but stood there staring out 
ahead of him with a drawn, distorted face 
. ah, I shall not soon forget it . . . this 
half-shaven head bowed under affliction, 
this sallow white body divided by the strap 
which held up his short yellow trousers 
marked with the broad black stripes of slav- 
ery, and reaching only half way down over 
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his coarse, gray woolen stockings. .. . When 
I finally left him, I saw him again bending 
over his wheel, which circled round and 
round, dripping oil, while the pointer of the 
control clock clicked off the milestones he 
passed on this everlasting monotonous race- 
course of Futility. 

“Unfortunately, I have not been able, 
even in a later visit to our countryman, to 
enter into any better or more intimate rela- 
tions with him. I did not even talk with him, 
then, and yet I had seen him enough to have 
some understanding of his problems. 

“Our consul turned to me in connection 
with your inquiry, and when I saw what it 
was all about, I felt a surge of eagerness 
and hope. For I believed, and I still believe, 
that there is no one better or more justified 
than this Hamling, to be helped according 
to the conditions which your dead friend 
and Hamling’s former classmate had fore- 
seen. It is for him, therefore, for his sake, 
but without his knowledge (for at the pres- 
sent moment I can scarcely expect to have 
his approval even in the matter of writing 
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you) that I make the application for the 
money you call the Thauma fund. 

“T learned his present address in the Lon- 
don police station. He lives out near the 
docks, in a back alley close by Millwall dock. 
At one time he was foreman of a gang of 
coal passers out there and at present he is 
leader of certain clubs, or . . . how do I 
know . . . certain anti-social unions. 

“T will tell you now how I met your for- 
mer schoolmate Hans Hamling a second 
time . . . exactly the same situation in 
which I found him on the occasion of two 
still later calls. I have nothing more than 
this to tell you about him, for I personally 
have been cut off from the possibility of 
doing anything more for him or of making 
any change in the condition of his life. 

“Tt was out there, back of Millwall dock, 
a quarter of the city which is completely gut- 
ted with dry-rot, a slum so gloomy and so 
horrible that one seems thrown backwards 
beyond the darkest Dark Ages into a primal 
period of filth and poverty. It is surely the 
world’s most unclean human habitation, a 
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Ghetto for all the human refuse from the 
docks . . . the refuse from other lands cast 
up on our shores. One never meets English- 
men here, but only shipwrecked emigrants 
who have not been able to drag themselves 
any further than this first stage of the jour- 
ney over the Atlantic, and who now, be- 
trayed by the emigrant agencies which they 
trusted, hide themselves here in these huge 
barracks, crowding by families into rat-holes 
of a few cubic feet in size . . . Russian and 
Polish Jews . . . even Asiatics huddled 
together in mongol filth on their bundles of 
rags already blackened by the eternal coal 
dust. 

“It was in an attic, a whitewashed room 
immediately under a roof over the ridge of 
which the tracks of a main railway line car- 
ried every other minute a rattling iron- 
thundering train . . . it was here that I 
found Hamling, sitting at a window from 
which, between two blackened walls, one 
could glimpse a narrow milky-yellow strip 
of the Thames. He was sitting there work- 
ing. . . writing. 
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“I mounted a ladder to the trap door 
which opened into the floor of his room, its 
only entrance. As I climbed in, I saw above 
me his powerful back in a big, reddish and 
very worn ulster tied together by twine 
around his waist and over his wrists. He 
was so bent over that I could see only the 
back of his neck, still marked by the prison 
clip . . . one half covered by a pitch-black 
bushy mane of hair which fell down over 
his collar, the other side boasting a stiff short 
 brush-like black stubble. A hideous moldy 
chill as of old roofs made my skin creep as 
I entered the absolutely bare room, where 
this man sat on an upturned packing box, 
using the window ledge as a table. The 
hoarfrost in the cracks of this rough window 
ledge was the only white thing in the room. 
He sat there writing with the stub of a pencil 
on a big piece of crumpled packing paper. 

“He did not look up when I came into the 
room. Then, as later, it was impossible for 
me to establish any relation with him at all. 

“He turned his head towards me just once 
and caught sight of me. He did not rise. 
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He merely turned his great hairy distorted 
face in my direction. And an embittered 
snarl rumbled in his throat. 

“Some sudden disorder seemed to disturb 
that particular corner of Chaos where he had 
finally found himself; a shiver of pain rip- 
pled his back. He became conscious of my 
presence. This was not until I had stood 
in the room without speaking for some little 
while. Suddenly I saw that face, swaying 
on a long, thin throat, raise itself up out 
of the Abstract and lean forward towards 
me . . . an inflamed and bloodshot gaze 
that slowly filled with a world of inner hatred 
and fever. A black angry mouth opened 
through the thicket of bushy beard . . . it 
was indeed a terrifying countenance of 
gloom and grief. 

“A sharp hissing from his throat com- 
manded me to go! Go! What did I want 
there?)..... « Get out! Be offlG. sre 
huge fists hammered the window ledge. And 
this is the unforgettable picture that remains 
with me. I see him sitting there at the win- 
dow ledge day after day, writing. In all 
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the corners lie great packages of manuscript 
half rotted by dampness and mold, mostly 
newspapers on the margins and blank spaces 
of which he has scribbled economically-tiny 
hieroglyphics. 

“His thick black beard nearly covers his 
face by now. It seems to thrive in the all- 
prevailing mold as in fallow earth. The old, 
black, charcoal burner blood is breaking out 
again. He sits there burning himself away 
to charcoal, brooding over the fire wall of his 
own thoughts, just as his sinister race of stolid 
defiant men, back there in the North Zea- 
land woods, sat through the nights bent over 
their smoking fires, burning up in their own 
rebellious rut . . . the hunted Pelasgians 
of North Europe whom the blond Goth once 
drove out. 

“T remember them from my home, these 
swarthy, short-skulled men, who never really 
desire to find happiness, who in silent and 
inactive complaining always get hold of the 
wrong end of life and go from misfortune to 
misfortune until their unshriven death. 

“Ah, yes, I stood over him long, in deep 
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emotion, stood there behind his back trying 
to win through to his consciousness. He 
neither saw nor heard me. Powerfully, en- 
duringly, just as he had turned the great 
black iron wheel in Wormwood, he sat there 
in this new wormwood cell, pushing the mon- 
strous pump work of his mad thoughts, page 
after page, throwing it onto new heaps of 
useless waste paper, pushing himself always 
to the utmost of his strength . . . seeking 
the championship of hard labor, to no pur- 
pose or use for himself or others. I tried to 
decipher some of these hieroglyphics. They 
were confused dissertations about the rights 
of property, quotations from Henry George, 
Kropotkin and Max Stirner . . . ancient 
fragments of half-forgotten and obsolete 
knowledge piled up like barricades, a new 
Tower of Babel against a world’s resistance 
. as the world is now! Dull and cheer- 
less protests of an oppressed and quivering 
nihilism . . . these papers which he filled 
with the pump-beats of his heart’s deepest 
agony. 
“A little Polish girl came in now and then 
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to bring him something to eat from a sym- 
pathetic proletariat family. It may be that 
the sinister and scowling swarthy-faced man 
who led me up to him visits the slaving 
writer now and then, possibly to take away 
a manuscript for some of those secret 
pamphlets, some of those tracts of violent 
hate printed in subterranean club rooms and 
given out to the proletariat of the docks. 
I know nothing definite about this. 

“I believe that this man once sinned 
against his own life . . . there is no crime 
comparable to this. Society says of him ‘he 
shot a policeman,’ and with this sentence 
has written his offense ineradicably in the 
shelter of a paragraph of the law. Society is 
all too easily content with this light-handed 
way of doing things. But this man, who has 
sentenced himself to voluntary serfdom, who 
with the blood welling out from under his 
nails sits there writing, striving thus to free 
his soul . . . this man must have committed, 
or must at least have willed to commit. . . 
willed in his own mind a far blacker and 
more terrible deed. . . . He must at some 
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one time, with full consciousness of responsi- 
bility, have irrevocably shifted his life’s 
center of gravity from light to darkness, 
from joy to pain. 

“TI know nothing of his life. You may 
know more than I of how his life’s bright- 
ness was blotted out and what act of his 
made him welcome this eternal protest that 
took possession of his soul . . . the conflict- 
ing ideas of reaction and resistance which 
have been the gloomy tyrants of his spirit. 
What symbol of happiness was it which he 

. . inhis very early youth perhaps, crushed 
between his own hands? What great and 
wonderful chance offered itself to him and 
which he, by some perversion of the will to 
live, must have passed by, or bitterly ignored 

. . even denied? 

“The Negator, the Nihilist, is seldom one 
who offers new chances. His lot is to atone 
with his own heart’s pain, with the hopeless 
slavery of his resistance, with his soul’s bar- 
ren and icy loneliness. 

“Yet, in spite of everything, we must try 
to help here. Life is so rich after all . . . 
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we who are the happy ones should take it 
with full hands and pass it on to others. 
And just here, in this case, life has laid by 
during many years a fund with a quite ex- 
ceptional purpose in view, an overplus of 
its unused wealth . . . for life has the right 
and the power to call unto itself even those 
who would try to cross its high purposes! 
This same divine order, this same richly flow- 
ing energy which they have resisted, which 
they have sinned against, gives now. . . 
gives in spite of all, gives each apostate his 
chance for a share of this inexhaustible fund 
of goodness. So at least do I understand 
the idea that actuates your dead friend’s 
gift, and I suggest that you let Hamling 
have the money. I believe that life in its 
inscrutable ways has foreseen this possi- 
bility; this chance to turn the scales of his 
will from night to day. 

“It may be the last moment even now. 
His brain is undoubtedly sinking deeper and 
deeper into a monotony of gloom under the 
pressure of his extreme bodily exhaustion 
from cold and hunger, sinking hopelessly 
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into the unalterably fixed, winding ways of 
insanity. He is already wandering in dark 
labyrinths, boring himself like a blind mole 
down into a subterranean, light-forsaken 
realm where he hopes to find the ultimate 
enemy whom he so insistently desires to 
destroy. 

“This call, coming to him so suddenly 
from the distant days of his youth, from a 
comrade whom he may have secretly ad- 
mired, and who, at least, must surely have 
occupied his thoughts at that time, may 
inspire him to look backwards and upwards 
out of the black marls, may incite him to 
turn back a few steps towards the faint 
gleam of light which still shines steadfast in 
the life of every living human being. Life 
demands it . . . that I firmly believe. Let 
the Dead call to him with his strong and 
distant pledge!” 


CHAPTER IX 
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HE information I received concerning 
Hans Peter Hamling made a strong 
impression on me. His fate moved me 
deeply; that I do not deny. Although, on 
the other hand, I forced myself to consider 
the fact, proved beyond a doubt by statistics, 
that a certain number of human beings go 
down into nameless ruin every year. Ap- 
parently Hamling belongs to this unfortu- 
nate percentage . . . and must reconcile 
himself to his fate. Figures know no mercy. 
I fear it is all too plainly evident in how 
small a degree we, who believe we can dis- 
pose over life, can move them from their 
firm stand . . . as Frank Thauma, for 
instance, believed that he might do in a 
material way with his legacy. 
Meanwhile, however, I took the neces- 
sary steps preliminary to withdrawing the 
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Thauma funds from the care of the firm of 
solicitors who had administered the estate. 
Then I began to weigh the problem of a 
possible distribution. In this connection 1 
received a lengthy letter from Gerhardt 
Gawe with whom I had been exchanging a 
friendly correspondence for some years, and 
who, be it noted, had not put in any applica- 
tion for the Thauma fund. 

His suggestion was that we should divide 
the legacy, not according to the letter of its 
provisions, but in agreement with its spirit. 

“It was never Thauma’s intention to put 
up a premium of encouragement for the 
shipwrecked, a bonus for those who have 
made a failure of their lives. The very fact 
that he set this long term of twenty years, 
shows that he did not reckon with an actual 
material assistance for his comrades . 
for he knew very well that you cannot 
change in one day what twenty years have 
made of a man’s life. I doubt very much 
whether a single one of the applications you 
have received has given any satisfactory 
proof that the Thauma legacy could change 
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the applicant’s life from the very ground up, 
and lead him to the true road after he him- 
self has had twenty years to deal as he would 
with his life and has abused and wasted it. 

“To give such a present to human beings 
who have bungled and botched their chances 
in life runs counter to all teaching of our 
modern morality, which demands that a man 
shall do his utmost for himself always. Life 
does not bestow gifts. It says: Take... 
what you have strength and courage to take 

. or be content that others shall take 
from you. Exert yourself to the utmost 
. or drop out of the race! 

“Why should we coddle our weaklings? 
Why should we applaud the puny coughing 
decadents, the hollow-eyed lyricists, with 
their continual whining about the pain of 
Living? They have never really taken a 
firm hold on anything all their lives. . . 
that’s why they whimper and whine, these 
left-handed bunglers who waste their nights 
struggling with sterile dreams, and their 
days drifting about Life’s all-too-many 
taverns. 
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“No! What Thauma wanted was some- 
thing quite different. He wished to tense 
up our lives . . . to put us on our mettle! 

“He planned to perch himself like a sting- 
ing gadfly on our neck nerves to drive us on 
and on . . . he set himself up before our 
mental vision . . . erect, proud, heroic in 
mold . . . calling to us to take heed for 
what we should strive, if we would achieve 
at all . . . he willed to coerce our thoughts, 
our own will-power, to draw them in under 
the law of the Great Demand, under the 
compelling stress of a mighty motive. 

“He desired to stimulate us all, to goad 
us on, to encourage us to demand the very 
utmost of effort, the very mightiest tasks of 
ourselves. He purposed to fill these most 
important twenty years of our lives to the 
full with his own energy, his own power. 
He did not intend to offer us a money prize 
for twenty years’ effort to range ourselves 
with the ‘worthy poor’ who advertise their 
worthiness by calling attention to their boils, 
their sores, their poverty, their idleness. He 
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wished to be our Ideal, our Life’s inspiring 
flame. 

“All these values were not meant to be 
cast into the gullet of a hungry alms- 
snatcher, a tattered alumnus of the great 
band of professional beggars. They should 
be preserved in a visible symbol for all of us 
who have really understood what Frank 
Thauma purposed. 

“Let those who best realize all these 
things, who love life and a fitness for it best 
of all . . .the artists . . . let them raise up 
such a monument from the Thauma Fund. 

“Let them compete with one another, 
demand of them that they design a monu- 
ment to our hero . . . that they incorporate 
the Ideal in marble, in bronze, or on canvas. 
Let them embody it in an allegory or else in 
Frank Thauma’s own semblance, as we all 
have seen, known, and loved him. Yes . 
that is best . . . he himself, as we remember 
him, erect and radiant, as one who is born 
to lead. Then set Frank Thauma’s image 
in some open square where the youth of this 
and coming generations may pass him each 
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day . . . raise it there as an enduring memo- 
rial to strength, courage and integrity. . . .” 

I gave careful consideration to Gerhardt 
Gawe’s suggestion which, however, was not 
without its practical difficulties. Then, after 
all, the entire problem was easily and natu- 
rally solved. The legacy could not be dis- 
tributed at all, but was drawn in as a more 
than doubtful debt by the creditors after 
the bankruptcy of the solicitor firm which 
had the Thauma estate in charge. 

Many of us will long remember lumber- 
dealer Blake’s big failure and his subsequent. 
departure for parts unknown, and also that 
a certain well-known firm of lawyers who 
had been interested in his various building 
speculations announced their bankruptcy 
after his flight. 

This news came to me in what was other- 
wise one of the pleasant hours of my life. 
After an intense labor of ten days and the 
greater part of the nights as well, I had 
finally found the correct adjustment in an 
exceedingly complicated statistical work. 
... Twas ina state of exaltation, of rapture, 
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almost, when I finally saw that the entire 
twenty-one cardinal numbers balanced to 
the last decimal. A moment like that can 
drive me up from my chair in the last degree 
of ecstasy . . . and set me pacing the floor 
with every fiber in me thrilling. It is in 
such moments that I feel that my prosaic 
life, too, has tension and power . . . strong 
enough that I do not need to begrudge any 
one‘the enjoyment of the Thauma fund (as 
Frank Thauma himself foresaw in his letter 
accompanying the will), although I am not 
at alla rich man. And I feel, also, that in 
collecting these papers and putting them 
into the form I have given them I, too, have 
set up a memorial for Frank Thauma, even 
though it may not take the shape of a monu- 
ment in bronze or marble. 

Then came the bomb—when the evening 
papers brought the news of the big failure. 
The facts are known to all; I will waste no 
words over them. It is just another case 
of what happens so often in life, at least 
under our present existing economic condi- 
tions . . . that the administrator, the mid- 
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dleman, consumes all the profit (I have tried 
to prove this elsewhere in scientific form). 
It should not cause us any too great sur- 
prise, therefore, nor any too great sorrow, 
for I, at least, share in a measure Gerhardt 
Gawe’s theory that Frank Thauma’s pur- 
pose was fulfilled by the moral power he 
has exerted over our lives during the past 
twenty years. 

It is, therefore, with a sincere feeling of 
satisfaction that I can now end my collecting 
and classifying of the Thauma papers. 

There is just one thing more to be noted, 
a letter from my good friend Petrus Ker- 
guelen, who had promised me to investigate 
the mystery which seemed to hang about 
Thauma’s forest property in North America. 
He wrote the following lines after he had 
been through those regions himself about a 
year previous on an extended tour of ex- 
ploration. 

“Is it not true that our spirits bend to 
laws which are the inverse of those regulat- 
ing our physical being? . . . that it is the 
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distant object which attracts us more 
strongly than that which is near? 

“And yet, in spite of this . . . herein may 
lie the explanation . . . in spite of this, 
our spirit prays, for dear life’s sake, that 
these distant objects of our longing may 
never be brought near to us, may never come 
into the cruel clarity of the present, never be 
dragged out from their misty veiling of dis- 
tance. We would rather glimpse our for- 
ests from far, far away . . . for we know 
that should we approach them too closely, 
or even dare to wander in them, we would 
lose them forever. 

“My journeyings took me near those 
regions of which you write. But I did not 
quite reach them, and for my spirit, too, they 
have lost nothing of their magic distance 

. nothing of their greater reality. 

“Those stretches of forests in Hudson’s 
land have been ravished by fire for many 
seasons. Fire has been wandering about 
here and there through the density of the 
woods, as long as the new settlers, who have 
come to these regions seeking homes, can 
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remember. Always, as long as they have 
been there, they have seen the cloud of heavy 
yellow, sulphurous smoke lying like a pall 
over impassable tracts of woods burned to 
charcoal, and they have felt little inclina- 
tion to penetrate further into these black- 
ened areas. _ 

“Beyond the buttresses of those burned- 
out forests, back of a helt of black-sweated 
stubble . . . miles wide . . . they have 
glimpsed a distant land well guarded by its 
armor of pitch-dripping spikes, an unknown 
world of smoke and fog, of hideous mists 
forever welling up and floating out over 
unseen mountain slopes. 

“The older settlements which had pushed 
forward along the rivers and inland lakes, 
along the Missinaibié, hugging the shores of 
Lake Superior, have long since been aban- 
doned. Scorching, ravaging, the fires swept 
on over the log houses, sweeping onward 
on their swirling course at the wild wind’s 
behest. Evolution runs its breathless race 
here, circling round and round between 
green living growth and crackling dead. 
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charcoal. On the wings of the storms the 
roaring flames rush onward with terrific ex- 
plosions, in a berserker fury of thunder and 
lightning, rioting, turbulent, over miles of 
fresh green country, and behind them rises a 
world of coal . . . until again a new spring 
shall come, bringing fresh growth from the 
land richly fertilized with ashes. It is life’s 
own burning and renewing symbolized in 
monstrous intensity! 

““T stood there at eventide and saw Vul- 
can’s red hordes raging on the far horizon, 
whither I sent out my spirit that it might 
roam in that veiled distance. I send my 
thoughts out over a dead forest, over silver- 
gleaming ashes of leaves and pine needles. 
And when I sleep here in my camp of rough 
huts, I wander out in my dreams. I wander 
through somber labyrinths, under blackened 
colonnades, through twisting murky char- 
coal-tunnels in those dead woods. My living 
foot will never tread those paths . . . for 
with them would end all my life’s wander- 
ings. 

“And I thought that perhaps the Dead 
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may wander there, a train of Shadows 
groping, staggering, over the barricades of 
fallen trees, through ash-choked hollows 
. in this barren Hades for all those 
whose souls flamed too hotly before they 
themselves were burned to coal. 
“Does Frank Thauma wander there, also 
. more alive, more vital than the other 
Shadows? . 
“Ts it his voice which I hear in these black 
winter nights, hear quite clearly through the 
cadenced howling of the wolves so near us 


in the darkness? . . . Is it his voice which 
seems to come from the remote mysterious 
heart of the forest . . . a far-off luminous 
call?” 

(1) 


THE END 
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